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ARTICLE I. 


REUNION OF THE SYNODS OF NEW YORK AND 
- PHILADELPHIA.* 


In 1741, when the Great Schism occurred, the Pres- 
byterian Church in this country embraced but the 
single Synod of Philadelphia, composed of the five Pres- 
byteries of New Castle, Lewes, Philadelphia, New 
Brunswick, and New York .The whole Synod numbered 
but forty-three ministers, less than some of the Presby- 
teries represented in this General Assembly. Nor 
when the two fragmentary Synods into which it had 
been rent were réunited in 1758, did they form a large 
body. That body, thereafter styled the Synod of New 





* This Article was delivered, as a discourse, by request of the Pres 
byterian Historical Society, before the General Assembly at Chicago, 
on the 26th of May, 1858, by the Rev. Sherman B. Canfield, D. D. 
The full title is, ‘The Réunion of the Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia ; or, The Healing of the Great Schism.” It is pub- 
lished at the request of the Executive Committee of the Historical 
Society. 
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York and Philadelphia, had then but ninety-four minis- 
ters, only five more than our young Synod of Peoria. 
And as compared with our present vast territorial bounds. 
how narrow were its limits! In the great State where 
our branch of the Church has half its communicants, 
Presbyterianism, in the days of the Schism, was almost 
confined to Long Island, New York City—whose popu- 
lation was less than fifteen thousand—and two or three 
adjacent counties. Utica and Rome, yet in the future, 
were to bear first the names of Fort Schuyler and Fort 
Stanwix, and all the region from Schenectady to Lake 
Erie, on which the Sun of Righteousness has since shone 
so benignantly, was in the shadow of the Six Nations. 
And in the great State where the other branch of our 
Church is so strong, Presbyterianism was then in its 
day of small things. ‘The Susquehanna flowed through 
an almost unbroken wilderness. Carlisle, and the few 
other settlements west of that river, were in constant 
peril from surrounding savage foes. Harrisburg was to 
be. Nor did Philadelphia give early promise of a bril- 
liant future for Presbyterianism. But twelve years be- 
fore the Schism, aid was sought and obtained from 
Boston to enlarge the house of worship of the only 
Presbyterian church there; and this was thirty-one 
years after the organization of that church. 

In short, the chief strength of our Church at that 
period was in Southeastern New York, New Jersey, 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, and the Valley of Virginia. It should be observed, 
however, that the number of ministers in the Synod 
very inadequately indicates the number of Presbyterians 
in the country. ‘There were many of these in all the 
Colonies, especially in those south of New York, without 
pastors and waiting to be gathered into churches. 

But that Synod, though small, may well excite in us 
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a lively interest. Its fortunes were our fortunes. It 
was the opening germ of one of the goodliest growths 
of ‘Christendom. Its branches, high and strong, reach 
now from ocean to ocean, scattering more and more 
the seeds of piety, learning, freedom, and social order. 
Its fruitage is the joy of increasing multitudes on the 
other side of the earth. Nor let us forget the men of 
mark who adorned our Zion in those days. Never has the 
genius of history, going down into the valley of the 
past, with power to raise up those who are worthy to 
“come out of the graves to appear unto many,” brought 
to view a brighter array of the good and great. Some 
of those who battled in the Schism and embraced in the 
Réunion, made a deep impression on their own genera- 
tion in more than one hemisphere ; and 


——their mighty war, 
if it did not 
shake realms and nations in its jar, 

agitated vast multitudes far and near, and sent down 
potent influences to coming ages. On the Old Side was 
the clear-headed, far-sighted, and not bad-hearted John 
. Thompson, who so strenuously and ably urged the for- 
mal adoption of the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms. There, too, was that accomplished classical 
scholar, Francis Alison, whose learning procured for 
him, in 1758, the degree of Doctor of Divinity, from 
the University of Glasgow; where, for a time, he had 
been a student. Although this was the first instance of 
the bestowment of that degree, by an European Univer- 
sity, upon a Presbyterian minister in this country, it is 
amusing to see what an ado the Old-Side Synod—those 
boasters of learning—made over such an event: they 
formally returned their grateful acknowledgments to 
the President and Professors of the Universit y,for this 
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mark of their regard.* Dr. Alison’s highest distinction — 


was that of a successful educator. Many men of names 
since widely known, were wholly or partially trained by 
him. Though not the first in our Church to establish a 
classical and theological school, or to found a college, 
he deserves high praise for efforts to elevate the standard 
of education in this country. 

And what shall we say of the New Side? William 
Tennent, Sr., was the builder of that eagle’s nest, the 
Log College. One of those whom he there prepared to 
soar on strong and steady wing, and to look to the source 
of light with keen undazzled eye, was Samuel Blair, 
scarcely inferior to Alison as a scholar, and as a preacher 
vastly superior. Stimulated by Tennent’s example, Blair 
also established a classical and theological school, and 
thus multiplied himself in the field of ministerial labor 
by fitting others to preach the Gospel with a light and 
power like his own. Another of Tennent’s pupils was 
Samuel Finley, who, in 1763, was honored by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow as Alison had been five years before. 
He had now become President of the College at Prince- 
ton. He had previously been Principal of the Acad- 
emy at Nottingham, on the borders of Maryland, where 
he educated, among others, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Rev. Dr. 
McWhorter, and Rev. Dr. Waddell, the famous blind 
preacher so finely described by William Wirt. William 
Robinson, the eloquent and successful predecessor of 
Samuel Davies in the evangelization of Central Vir- 
ginia, was also one of the noble souls made the brighter 
for being shone upon by the light of the Log College. 
It is unnecessary perhaps to add that Mr. Tennent’s four 
sons were carefully educated there. 

Who has not heard of William Tennent, Jr., who, 





*Records, 230. 
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“whether in the body or out of the body,” had such a 
ravishing view of the Ineffable Glory? and of Gilbert, 
his elder brother, to whose preaching, when, as often 
happened, he “stood up a living Sinai,” even White- 
field and other sons of thunder listened with admiration 
and awe? Honor to the patriarch of Neshaminy, the 
father of such sons, and the kindler of so many lights in 
the land! Those who would illustrate either the edu- 
cational genius of Presbyterianism, or the coming of vast 
and benign results from slight second causes, may point 
to that unpretending school amid the wilds, some 
twenty miles north of Philadelphia. Of how many 
colleges and seminaries of learning was it the parent! 
Of how large an accession to the ministry, and thus to 
the Church, was it the means! When it had flourished 
about fifteen years, the vigor of its venerable founder 
failed, and its light began to go out, but to be soon re- 
kindled in the College of New Jersey. 

Among the eminent men of the New Side, Jonathan 
Dickinson, pastor of the church in Elizabethtown, and 
Aaron Burr, pastor of the church in Newark, stood 
high. Both graduates of Yale College, but both dis- 
gusted, as not a few others were, at the petty tyranny of 
the Faculty of that institution towards David Brainerd, 
they became the joint founders of the College which, 
after a brief existence at Elizabethtown and Newark, 
was established at Princeton. Dickinson, long used to 
giving both classical and theological instruction, was 
the first President of the College. Like the other New 
Side ministers who thus taught, he continued to be 
a zealous and powerful preacher of the Gospel. He 
and Burr and Blair and Finley and Davies, like the 
good old founder of the Log College, cannot be said 
to have turned aside from the work of the ministry 


to teach; for in a high and special sense they did the 
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work of the ministry in teaching. Their conduct cor- 
responded to their ardent prayer, that the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth laborers into it. Nor did they 
desire that ministers should be sent forth without men- 
tal discipline and ample knowledge. They deemed high- 
ly of spiritual illumination, but not of “inspired igno- 
rance” vaunted as a substitute for education. In the 
current of their own religious life, Siloa’s brook and 
Castalia flowed together, all holy to the Lord. The 
weapons taken even from the enemies of God, no more 
weakened the hands of such men in their spiritual 
warfare, than the spear wrenched from the grasp of the 
gigantic Egyptian palsied the arm of Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada ; and the ornaments of literature wom by 
them, no more chilled their piety than the gems on the 
breastplate of the high priest froze the heart of 
Aaron. 

How the first President of the College of New Jer- 
sey was regarded beyond the bounds of the Synod may 
be inferred from his being styled by Dr. Bellamy “the 
great Mr. Dickinson,” and his being commended, to- 
gether with Edwards, by Dr. John Erskine, of Edin- 
burgh, as a writer in divinity such as the British Isles 
had not produced in the eighteenth century. 

Aaron Burr, the second President of that College, 
by his varied learning, his elegance and dignity of man- 
ner, his depth and force of thought, his ready and com- 
manding eloquence, his prompt decision and indomitable 
perseverance, won and retained the admiration of peo- 
ple of every grade. In short, he was remarkably like, 
and yet unlike, his more noted son, differing from him 
as a man of fine physical and mental organization, 
Christianized and seeking the noblest ends, would differ 
from the same man demonized, and under the lead of 
Voltaire and Chesterfield, turned away from the heights 
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of ancestral faith and greatness, to pursue objects un- 
worthy of them, and finally to make the world doubt 
whether the man demonized is fit to lie even at the feet 
of the man Christianized. 

Let none be surprised at the mention here of a more 
illustrious name—Jonathan Edwards. After his influ- 
ence for a quarter of a century had been increasingly 
felt in the Synod, and eight years after he wrote from 
Massachusetts to a friend in Scotland, saying, “I 
have long been perfectly out of conceit of our unset- 
tled, independent, confused way of church govern- 
ment in this land ; and the Presbyterian way has ever 
appeared to me most agreeable to the Word of God and 
the reason and nature of things,” he was inaugurated 
as the third President of the College at Princeton. Thus 
he became, by connection with the New-Side Synod, as 
he had “ever” been in principle, a Presbyterian. This 
occurred a little more than three months before the Re- 
union; and although he did not live to witness that 
event, his spirit and counsels contributed in many ways 
to bring it to pass. Since the days of Paul, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual have never appeared in a union so 
grand as in Edwards. Dr. Chalmers declared him “ the 
greatest of theologians ;” and Sir James Mackintosh de- 
scribed him as one whose “ power of subtle argument, 
perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among men, 
was joined . . . with a character which raised 
his piety to fervor.”* The accession of such a man to 
the splendid succession of Presidents in the New-Side 
College, illustrates the character of those who were 
often accused of hostility or indifference to learning. 

This list of distinguished ministers would be obvious- 
ly incomplete without the name of Samuel Davies. A 





* Miscellaneous Essays, 130. 
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pupil of Samuel Blair, this man, whose eloquence 
was the admiration alike of the negro slave and of Pat- 
rick Henry, of the peasant and the king of the British 
realm, was baptized with the purest spirit and the best 
fire of the Great Awakening. In earnestness and hope- 
fulness, in orthodoxy burning with zeal and good works, 
in lofty estimation both of the spiritual and the literary de- 
mands of the pulpit, and in true liberality and patriotism, 
he was a model American Presbyterian. Though nota 
graduate of any college, his classical attainments, his 
appreciation of every branch of useful learning, his 
largeness and versatility of intellect, and his dignity and 
suavity of manner, exalted by the beauty of holiness, 
pointed him out at the age of thirty-five for the place 
which had been adorned by Dickinson and Burr and 
Edwards. 

And why should not David Brainerd—at the beautiful 
flame of whose apostolic life, Henry Martyn and many 
other missionaries and servants of God have warmed 
themselves—be spoken of here? In June, 1744, he was 
ordained at Newark by the Presbytery of New York; 
and Crossweeksung, that scene of divine, saving power, 
the most marvellous ever witnessed in modern times, 
was within the bounds of the Synod, and indeed within 
a few miles of Freehold, where William Tennent, Jr., 
was pastor. His memory, then, is one of our peculiar 
treasures; but like the word which he preached, it is not 
bound either here or there. 

A clear view of what the Synod then was, in its geo- 
graphical position, numbers, leading men, and prospects, 
will prepare us to appreciate the event which we are to 
consider. In the life of a Church, as in the life of an 
individual, that is important which greatly affects its fu- 
ture. The division of our Church, a century ago, has 
justly been styled the Great Schism. A later and very 
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disastrous schism has not made that unworthy of notice. 
On the contrary, it suggests the duty of a more thor- 
ough study of the causes of that earlier rupture—a rup- 
ture teaching lessons which it behooved our Zion to lay 
to heart while the world standeth. 

That we may better understand how the Great Schism 
originated, let us briefly trace the history, and survey 
the constituent elements of our Church, prior to the 
Adopting Act of 1729. 

Presbyterianism was not of early organization in this 
country. Presbyterian individuals, families, and small 
groups, were indeed to be seen, almost from the first, in 
all the Colonies. Even in New England, during the 
first eighty years after the landing of the Pilgrims, there 
were Presbyterian elements sufficient to exert a strong 
modifying influence. It is manifest from Mather’s 
Magnalia, and especially the Cambridge and Saybrook 
Platforms, that in the Congregationalism which grew up 
there, Independency made large concessions to Presby- 
rianism. But no colonial section of our country was 
préoccupied by Presbyterians as Virginia was préoccu- 
pied by the Episcopalians, Maryland by Roman Catho- 
lics, Pennsylvania by Quakers, New York by Dutch 
Calvinists, and Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire by Congregationalists. Causes of emigra- 
tion were not brought to bear in great force upon large 
masses of British and Irish Presbyterians so early as 
upon members of other denominations. From 1640, 
and even earlier, they were so numerous and so rapidly 
increasing that they had strong hope of obtaining a per- 
manent ascendency in the realm. During the twenty 
years ending in 1660, alarge majority of the voters of Eng- 
land, and particularly of London, were Presbyterian, as 
is evident from the composition of every Parliament 
fairly elected during that period. The Westminster 
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Assembly, convened by Parliament in 1643, was mostly 
Presbyterian ; and the Confession of Faith and Direc- 
tory of Worship prepared by that Assembly were well 
received by the mass of the people. Even the Independ- 
ents, under the lead of the, great-hearted Cromwell, 
were willing, as well after as before the overthrow of 
the King at Naseby, to allow Presbyterianism the ascend- 
ency on condition of toleration to all holding the fund- 
amentals of religion. Had leading Presbyterians clearly 
discerned the signs of the times, and—what deserves 
special notice—had they, under God, properly confided 
in the strength of their principles, both England and 
Scotland would have become permanently Puritan and 
mainly Presbyterian. Their disastrous failure resulted 
from an error not soon forgotten by Christians in South 
Britain and New England ; and as it rained influences 
far from feeble on our own Church in after times, it will 
hardly be a digression to take a passing notice of it. 
Prominent Presbyterians, zealous of a uniformity after 
the order of the Scottish Kirk, denounced toleration 
as a connivance at error and profaneness, and as a 
source of hideous evils. They stood aghast at the 
growth of Independency, which thrived chiefly on their 
unwise fears, and startled at the spectre of many-headed 
sectarianism, which persecution alone could make formi- 
dable. Not a few minds found expression in such trea- 
tises as Thomas Edwards’s “Gangreena,” a title well 
representing the mental disease of its author, whose 
venomous stupidity appears from the fact that, to make 
out sixteen kinds of heretics then infesting England, he 
reckoned Socinians, Arians, and Antitrinitarians under 
separate heads, and put down Antinomians as a distinct 
sect. Hence Parliament was urged to restrict the issues 
of the press and to put a seal on the lips of dissenting 
teachers. It is now mortifying to every true Presbyte- 
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rian to learn that it was this unworthy narrow-minded- 
ness which waked the thunders of Milton’s “ Areopa- 
gitica””—that grand discourse in favor of the liberty of 
the press, which ought to have met with a cordial re- 
sponse from every Calvinist between the Orkneys and 
the Isle of Wight. Be it that the Independents were 
not faultless, and that their zeal for toleration may have 
owed much of its intensity to their being in a minority; 
and be it, too, that Milton was irritated against the 
Presbyterians by their just condemnation of his views 
of divorce ; the advocates of our faith ought, neverthe- 
less, to have listened to the mighty poet-statesman, as 
to the very genius of Presbyterianism, when he sounded 
out that noble sentiment which no frequency of quota- 
tion can ever render trite :—‘* Though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and pro- 
hibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter? Her confuting [of error] 
is the best and surest suppressing.” 

They were not, indeed, behind the age, even in their 
views of the duties of the civil magistrate towards error- 
ists. They lived two centuries since : they lived at a time 
when Protestant mind, and even Puritan mind, though 
gloriously quickened and raised, had not wholly put off its 
grave-clothes. But,though not behind the age, they were 
behind the demands of an occasion such as the British 
world never saw before, and has never seen since. Oh 
that they had been wise! Then there would have been 
none of those insane attempts to obtain a Presbyterian 
uniformity on condition of réenthroning the faithless 
and implacable Charles the First, and at the sacrifice of 
the Independents and other patriots who had taken a 
jetting and most laudable part in conquering him. 
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Then Pride’s Purge, and other strong measures of jus- 
tice and self-preservation, would not have been forced 
upon Cromwell and the army; then Scotland would 
not have offered up to Baal-Covenant—made such by 
becoming the symbol of her perverse devotion to the 
profligate and perjured Charles the Second—her myriad 
sacrifices at Dunbar and Worcester; then, in short, 
British Presbyterians would not have smitten down 
Presbyterianism in England, and put it in extreme peril 
even in Scotland, by madly promoting the restoration of 
princes, who, with none of the guise of angels of light, 
were a sort of cross betwixt Moloch and Belial. 

The Stuarts, whom the British Presbyterians thus 
helped to bring back, acted after their kind. Of course 
they were ungrateful, treacherous, cruel. But in adver- 
sity, those Presbyterians proved their motives to have 
been mainly pure and noble. Worthy the best period 
of the Church was the self-denial of the two thousand 
ministers who, in one day, renounced all their prefer- 
ments, and chose manifold affliction rather than conform 
to what their consciences disapproved. This tremendous 
reverse, thus brought about, sent many Presbyterians to 
this country, and rendered not a few of them wiser and 
better fitted for their American destination. Against the 
rigid and exclusive spirit of the Covenanters, a powerful 
réaction took place among the Presbyterians of England 
and Wales after the Restoration. This is evident from 
“the Heads of Agreement” between them and the Inde- 
pendents, adopted at London in 1690.* Even Scotland 
and the North of Ireland shared to some extent in that 
réaction, which in certain respects led to the opposite 
extreme. 

During the last third of that century, the flow of 





* Bennett and Bogue’s History of Dissenters, i. 381-386. 
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Presbyterian emigration to this country began to increase. 
On the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in the adjacent part 
of Virginia, in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
and on Long Island, Presbyterian churches were organ- 
ized. In some of those churches there was a large ma- 
jority of Scotch and Scotch-Irish members; but not in 
all. For example, that which has often been styled the 
oldest of those churches—Rehoboth, in Maryland— 
“consisted originally of English dissenters.”* The 
First Church in Philadelphia, organized about the year 
1698, by Jedediah Andrews, a native of Massachusetts, 
and a graduate of Harvard College, was composed of 
English and Welsh dissenters, together with some French 
Protestants.t The church in Neshaminy, organized 
not long after, was composed of Dutch Calvinists. There 
were about the same time large settlements of Welsh 
Presbyterians in various places. And of the hundreds 
of thousands of Huguenots driven from France by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, (in 1685,) not a few 
came with their Presbyterianism to mingle in our 
congregations, or to compose entire churches. Mean- 
while, there was no inconsiderable immigration into the 
Middle and Southern Colonies, of ministers and church 
members from New England. Some of these, from the 
first, preferred Presbyterianism; some were Congrega- 
tionalists ; some cared little for the difference ; and all, 
or nearly all, were averse from an ecclesiastical polity 
rigid and inflexible in unessentials. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that a large number of churches which afterwards 
became Presbyterian—like that of Newark N. J.—were 
originally Congregational, and made up wholly or mostly 
of New Englanders. As such, some of those churches 


were older than any of that “family of churches” nur- 





* Hodge’s Constitutional History, i. 67. t Hodge, i. 69. 
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tured by the venerated Makemie, and boasting Rehoboth 
as “the eldest.” In short, people of different national- 
ities and of various social and mental habitudes came to- 
gether in spite of minor diversities, to form the American 
Presbyterian Church. Far from homogeneous, they yet, 
with a few exceptions, joined together in the vital unity 
of faith in the essentials of Presbyterianism, to organize 
a Church of wide comprehension and far-reaching 
sympathies—a Church called of God to sound out the 
word of life in all this great country, with a harmony 
only the grander and richer for the variations of the 
parts. 

The first Presbytery, styled the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, was organized in 1705, or early in 1706. The 
exact date cannot now be determined, as the first leaf 
of the records is lost. For the same reason the articles 
of agreement—if any were formally adopted—cannot 
be ascertained. It cannot be well doubted however that 
what was formed, possessed the nature as well as the 
name of a Presbytery. Its members were understood 
to receive the Westminster Confession as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures; and 
to assent to the principles of REPRESENTATION and UNION 
in church government, which together constitute the 
grand peculiarity of Presbyterianism. But in respect 
to regulations variable and yet compatible with those 
principles, and to views changeable and yet not in con- 
flict with that system of doctrine, they differed, as we 
know from their subsequent discussions and acts. In 
the earlier days of our Church as in later, there were 
high Calvinists and moderate Calvinists; there were men 
fond of multiplying ecclesiastical rules and in danger of 
forgetting that “order”—so far as it is “ heaven’s first 
law”—is a means, not an end; and there were men, 


too, whose pleas for liberty in the Church were only 
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apologies for confusion. These opposite ultraisms arise — 
from diversities of human character, which are limited 
to no age, country, or sect. The great majority of the 
members of “the mother Presbytery” were indeed be- 
tween these extremes. But it is certain that they did 
not adopt in all its details the Scottish or any other Eu- 
' yopean form of Presbyterianism. It took more than 
eighty years to give our Church its present Constitution. 
The powers and relations of Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, aad General Assembly ; the manner of receiv- 
ing the Confession of Faith; and the requisites and tests 
of piety and learning for the ministry, were not settled 
at once nor in servile imitation of any one or two for- 
eign models, nor at the dictation or persuasion of any 
single party or class in the Church. 

Of the twenty-nine ministers connected with the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia during the twelve years 
when it was our highest judicatory, not more than seven 
were Scotch and not more than eight were Irish, 
whilst seven were New England, four Welsh, one 
Dutch, and two unknown. ‘This gives the Scotch and 
Irish together a majority of one. But in this reckoning, 
two, Lawson and Conn, are assigned to them in spite of 
facts which have led some to consider them English. 
Nor is it true that all the Scotch, much less that all the 
Irish, were staunch for each and every usage and regu- 
lation of the Scottish Kirk. For example, George Gil- 
lespie, a native of Glasgow and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity there, was far from being a rigid extremist. He 
was a man of peace, and during the struggles which 
finally rent the Church, he frankly and honestly acted 
sometimes with the Old Side and sometimes with the 
New. As among the Presbyterians who remained in 
Scotland, so among those who came from Scotland, there 
were some who thought the Kirk susceptible of im- 
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' provement ; and there were more who deemed it neither 


unlawful nor inexpedient to build up here an ecclesias- 
tical frame-work suited to the wants of the Church, not 
in the land of Knox, but in this receptacle of emi- 
grants from many lands and nations. That large-hearted 
Irishman, Father Makemie, died less than three years 
after the organization of the Presbytery. But who 
that has examined the evidences of his broad sympa- 
thies and liberal associations, can believe that had he 
lived to a later day, he would have insisted upon an en- 
closure for all the Presbyterians of America, which had 
often proved too narrow for all the true Presbyte- 
rians even of Scotland? that he would have loved sac- 
rifice more than mercy, and adopted the thistle rather 
than the olive? What course other Irishmen whose 
names are household words among us, did afterwards 
pursue, we shall soon see. 

In September, 1717, the Synod of Philadelphia was 
organized, consisting of all the members of the four 
Presbyteries into which the original Presbytery was di- 
vided. Ofthe twenty-five mimisters who became connect- 
ed with the Synod between this date and September, 1729, 
when the Adopting Act was passed, but one is known 
to have been Scotch, and not more than ten were Irish, 
whilst ten at least were New England, one English, one 
Welsh, and three unknown whether of North or South 
Britain. Of the ten Irishmen, one was Tennent, the 
famous educator of New Side ministers; another was 
his son Gilbert, whose regard for ecclesiastical rules 
might have been greater without being excessive; two 
others came first to Massachusetts, where one of them 
spent eight years in the ministry, and both on coming 
into our Church were described as “lately from New 
England.” Yet as thus counted, but eleven of the 
twenty-five can be claimed as Scotch and Irish. The 
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conclusion is therefore that of the fifty-four ministers 
who became members of the Presbytery and Synod be- 
fore the Adopting Act, but twenty-six were Scotch and 
Irish, leaving twenty-eight of all others. Sixteen of 
those others, including Andrews, of Philadelphia, 
Pemberton, of New York, and Webb and Dickinson, 
of Newark, were from New England; and it is mani- 
fest from the records that some of these exerted a pow- 
erful influence. Andrews was the first Moderator of the 
Synod ; and, according to Dr. Sprague, Dickinson was 
“the acknowledged leader” of that body befcre the 
division. Indeed the intercourse not only of those six- 
teen, but of Makemie, McNish, and some other Scotch 
and Irish ministers, with Cotton Mather and others of 
New England, shows that in the earlier years of our 
Church, Nro-ANGLOPHOBIA was not veryrife. Probably 
the influence of New England ministers in those days, 
was none the less for the approximation of Congrega- 
tionalism to Presbyterianism, and for the pecuniary aid 
granted in more than one or two instances to our 
churches. In 1719, the Presbyterian congregation in 
New York city, then under the pastoral care of James 
Anderson, a Scotchman, was aided in building a house of 
worship by the Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
on the recommendation of the Legislature of that Col- 
ony.* It is interesting to think of a contribution from 
such a source, to foster an infant church in such a place 
—a church to which donations were coming also from 
the Synod of Philadelphia and the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr. 

Such were the antecedents, surroundings, and compo- 
nents of our Church in those days. Do any ask in a 





* Richard Webster’s History of the Presbyterian Church, 
827, 329. 
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tone either of surprise or sarcasm: Why was a Church 
embracing so much intelligence and moral excellence, 
so rent as to need réunion? The answer is that its 
members were men, though many of them very able 
and comparatively good men; and that it becomes peo- 
ple of every denomination in this land, even in this 
glorious afternoon of the nineteenth century, to reflect 
that those men of the eighteenth century must have 
been considerably more than one hundred years in ad- 
vance of their age to have been wholly free from faults 
of a divisive tendency. In the mean time, candid out- 
siders, as they hear us talk of our mistakes and disasters, 
and of our excellences and successes, will doubtless bear 
in mind that we are supposed now to be holding a 
great family meeting, and speaking of our domestic 
matters by ourselves. 

Before proceeding to speak of the more direct causes 
of the Schism, let us consider some of the more remote. 
As the division in 1837 was preceded by a succession of 
occasions, eliciting discussion and awakening strife more 
and more between the two great parties in the Church, 
so was the division in 1741. Within three or four 
years after the organization of the Synod, two parties 
began to develop themselves, consisting, on the one hand, 
of those who were more or less zealous of ecclesiastical 
rules, and on the other, of those who were averse from 
multiplying and rigidly enforcing regulations of man’s 
devising. ‘The former was called the Old Side, the lat- 
ter the New Side. The former embraced the most, 
though not all, of the Scotch and Irish members; the 
latter, the mass of the English, Welsh, and New Eng- 
land members. The line of separation was not very 
distinct at first. On some occasions men acted with 
the New Side, who on other occasions acted with the 
Old Side. The course of George Gillespie has been 
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mentioned. Jedediah Andrews was led by his aversion 
to the governmental views of the Scotch and Irish, and 
by his anxiety to stand well with the Congregational 
pastors in New England, to act at first with the New 
Side ; but his lack of sympathy with the leading revival- 
ists, led him finally, though in his usual cautious, hesi- 
tating way, to join with the other party. 

The first of the great occasions of debate and jeal- 
ousy, was THE Apoprinc Act. This Act was passed 
on the 19th of September, 1729. It was so called from 
. its being an adoption of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms as the confession of our Church. 
An overture looking to such an adoption, was first pre- 
sented to the Synod in 1727, by the Rev. John Thomp- 
son, of Delaware. A native of Ireland, he had been 
a member of the Synod eleven years. The attention of 
himself and other Irish members had been specially 
turned to this measure by recent events in their native 
country. There the urgent importance of requiring 
formal assent to the Westminster Confession had be- 
come manifest, and had led the Synod of Ulster to take 
corresponding action. ‘There is no reason to think that 
he aimed to keep out New Englanders from the Synod. 
If his proposal had any specific bearing, it had reference 
rather to unsound men from Ireland. His declared wish 
was to prevent our Church from being “like the people of 
Laish—in a careless, defenceless condition, as a city 
without walls.” In short, his reasons for his overture 
were forcible, and his manner of presenting them, con- 
ciliatory. 

To prevent misapprehension, let it be observed that 
the omission of the Synod, as such, hitherto to adopt the 
Westminster Standards, was the result of no hostility 
or indifference to those formulas. By common consent 
they had been received by the ministers and members 
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of our Church as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the word of God. The children of Presby- 
terian parents had learned by heart the Shorter, and 
often the Larger Catechism, and were trained to revere 
those forms of sound words, if not as on a level with 
the divine oracles, yet as wonderfully clear and faithful 
summaries of those oracles. That omission, then, had 
been due rather to this general consent than to any 
active dissent. Accordingly one of the arguments 
against the Adopting Act was its alleged superfluousness, 
Jonathan Dickinson, the leader of the opposition to 
Thompson’s overture, was a zealous advocate of the 
great doctrines contained in the Westminster.Confession. 
He was against all creeds. His arguments against con- 
fessions of faith drawn up by uninspired men, were sub- 
stantially the same that have often been advanced and 
refuted in our own day. His views on this subject were 
unworthy of his clear head; and they are now almost 
universally repudiated by Presbyterians and orthodox 
Congregationalists. He failed to see that a creed is not 
a substitute for the only infallible rule, but a test of 
the subscriber’s views of that rule. Nor was he suffi- 
ciently awake to the fact that without such a test, even 
Socinians and Universalists must be received into the 
Church; for they profess to take the Bible as their 
standard. In fact, the most zealous impugners of writ- 
ten confessions of faith, have at least their unwritten 
creed, and they require candidates for admission to their 
fellowship to declare to some extent what they under- 
stand the Scriptures to teach. But a written and 
frankly recognized creed has the advantage of certainty, 
publicity and stability. 

Though Dickinson was the leader of the opposition, 
it is not, true that all who opposed Thompson’s proposal, 
did so for the same reason. As the Westminster Con- 
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fession had been formally adopted by New England Con- 
gregationalists, in the Cambridge Platform and in other 
ways, and as the leading divines of New England* in 
that very age, were in favor of requiring assent toa creed, 
the question arises: Why did the New Englanders in the 
Synod, at first, or at all, resist the passage of the Adopting 
Act? And for a similar reason, it may be asked: Why did 
the English and Welsh members join in the opposition ? 
The answer is that they were not opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Westminster standards as a measure by itself, 
but to certain other measures which it seemed to fore- 
shadow. ‘Theysuspected that the Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers were aiming to introduce a system of discipline, 
founded in no slight degree on church-legislation, and 
inconsistent, therefore, with the paramount authority of 
Christ over the conscience ; and they viewed this over- 
ture as introductory to such a system. A letter from 
Andrews, of Philadelphia, to Dr. Colman, of Boston, 
dated April 7th, 1729, sheds a startling gleam of light 
on this point. Andrews, as a member, from the first, of 
the old Presbytery and of the Synod, and as clerk of 
both for many years, had been in a position to learn the 
character and sentiments of the various classes of mem- 
bers. In that letter he says: “ We are about to fall into 
agreat difference about subscribing the Westminster 
Confession of Faith.” He speaks of measures ‘ to stave 
off” the overture in 1727, and of the hopes of its op- 
posers that they “should have heard no more of it.” 
“But,” he adds, “last Synod it was brought again, 
recommended by all the Scotch and Irish members 
present. . . . The proposal is that all ministers and 
intrants sign it or else be disowned as members. Now 
what shall we do? ‘They will certainly carry it by 





* EF. g. Dr. Colman, of Boston; President Clap, of Yale Col- 
lege ; and soon after, Drs. Bellamy and Hopkins. 
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numbers. Our countrymen say they are willing to join 
in a vote to make it the Confession of our Church ; but 
to agree to making it a test of orthodoxy and a term of 
ministerial communion, they will not.” He thinks that 
“all the English and Welsh” are, “ to a man,” with his 
countrymen in this thing. He then mentions the sus- 
picion of some that the design of the Scotch and Irish 
in “ this motion” was “to spew out our countrymen” who 
were “scarcely able” to go with them “IN ALL THEIR DIs- 
CIPLINARY AND LEGISLATIVE NOTIONS.” ‘The following 
statement glares ominously: “Though I° have been 
sometimes the instrument of keeping them together 
when they were like to fall to pieces, I have little hope 
of doing sonow. If it were not for the scandal of a di- 
vision, I should not be much against it ; for the different 
countrymen seem to be most delighted with each other 
and to do best. when they are by themselves.” 

This is remarkable from the fact that the records of 


_the Synod furnish no evidence of such a state of feeling 


between “the different countrymen.” If there was 
anything in the choice of officers and committees show- 
ing that the members had an eye to the difference of 
nativity, it was their very care to avoid the appearance 
of it. Andrews was now for the second time Moderator; 
his predecessor was another New Englander ; his was 
an Irishman; his a Welshman; and his a Scotchman. 
Indeed, there is reason to suspect that Andrews was 
willing at this time to give Dr. Colman a pretty strong 
impression of the difficulties of his position, and of the 
importance of his being sustained in it by aid from Bos- 
ton. His saying that all besides the Scotch and Irish 
were opposed to Thompson’s overture, was not strictly 
correct, and his picture of the suspicions and mutual 
repellencies of the men of different countries, was over- 
colored; but the smoke of his letter was not all without 
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some fire. There was a degree of truth in the line 
which he described as dividing the Synod. It was feared 
particularly that a large majority of the Scotch and Irish 
held certain “disciplinary and legislative notions” in- 
compatible with religious liberty, and that the proposed 
adoption of the Westminster Confession was intended 
to be but the beginning of a polity conformed to those 
“notions.” And it was thought on the other hand that 
not a few of the men from New England and South 
Britain cherished ideas of religious liberty, derogatory 
to the kingship of Christ and at war with necessary or- 
der in the Church. 

Doubtless each party exaggerated the peculiarities of 
the other. In their views of government and discipline 
they differed less than they thought they did. This 
had been made apparent on a former occasion. In 1721, 
Dickinson, Pierson, Morgans and Webb, and the two 
Welshmen, Evans and Jones, protested against the vote 
of the majority, allowing any member of the Synod “to 
bring in any overture to be formed into an act by the 
Synod, for the better carrying on the matters of our 
government and discipline.” They fancied that they 
saw in this act the initiation of a fearful system of ec- 
clesiastical legislation and domination ; whilst the oppo- 
site party regarded their protest as treason against Zion’s 
King, and as tending to anarchy and confusion. Yet 
the next year, when Dickinson and three others of the 
protestants brought in a written statement of “ their 
sentiments and judgment concerning church govern- 
ment,” the Synod were “so universally pleased” with it 
as “a composure of their difference,” that they unanimous- 
ly joined together in a thanksgiving prayer and [a] joyful 
singing [of ] the one hundred and thirty-third Psalm.”* 





* Records, 68, 73 et seq. 
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Nevertheless, it is evident that mutual suspicion was soon 
and easily réawakened. On each side there was a strong 
desire to avoid a division, and yet great tenacity of 
their own opinions and usages. Their substantial unity 
of faith was coupled with a disturbing diversity in cir- 
cumstantials. This diversity was a source of misunder- 
standing, leading the men from different countries, with 
their different early associations and modes of expression, 
sometimes to smile and sometimes to frown at each 
other. Nor let us greatly wonder that they were not 
quick to modify their views, customs, and style of ut- 
terance. Their strife of diversity, though not necessary 
and very hurtful, proceeded mainly from no vulgar motive. 
They had been made unyielding in their sentiments and 
habits, by no ordinary train of causes. Circumstances 
of vast power had operated upon the Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterians—originally of no weak or pliable stock—— 
to make them steadfast in their adherence to their 
Standards. It had been in spite of temptations and 
persecutions that they and their fathers had maintained 
their Confession of Faith and Directory of Worship and 
Discipline. It was through a light tinged with the 
glories of Patrick Hamilton, the Earl of Murray, John 
Knox, Alexander Henderson, George Gillespie, and 
others whose names were sacred, that they thought they 
saw those Standards issuing from the teachings of pro- 
phets and apostles, and sanctioned by the King of saints. 
Their usages had been transmitted to them by fathers 
who had professed the faith in a baptism of blood and 
fire. Their creed and their polity and their customs 
had been burnt into them; and it was to worship and 
serve God according to their conscience thus taught and 
tried, that they had left their native lands and come 
into a wilderness, Their tones and pronunciation in 
prayer and exhortation might to a New Englander or 
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South Briton be uncouth, and their style of singing 
strange and queer; but men who had heard their grand- 
fathers speak in that very way of the debates and battles 
of the first Covenanters, or had heard their mothers or 
grandmothers tell of singing Psalms in those very tones 
on the hillsides and in the glens of dear old Scotland, 
in the dark days of Graham, of Claverhouse, and Arch- 
bishop Sharp, were not the men to be frowned or laughed 
out of their speech or their psalmody. And those who 
had been at the defence of Londonderry, or had talked 
with saints who were there, when hearts strong in the 
Lord were instead of fortifications, and truths received 
by faith were for meat and drink, so that lips pale from 
famine and disease uttered day after day the resolution 
unfaltering as doom, “ No surrender”—were not the peo- 
ple to be soon shamed or argued out of beliefs and ways 
consecrated by a long line of ancestral martyrdoms and 
deeds heroic. To many of them their whole system, 
down to its minutie, had almost as little to be account- 
ed absurd or ridiculous as had the old weather-beaten 
tabernacle to an Israelite, who beheld it with thoughts 
of Moses and Aaron, of Joshua and Samuel, and above 
all, of the glorious Shekinah. 

Nor is it strange that New Englanders, in spite of 
their laxity in church government, should be a little set 
in their notions. For it is possible to be “ bigoted to 
laxness.” The Scotch and Irish might sometimes return 
the laugh about pronunciation, and make game of—what 
have since been called—their Yankeeisms. But they, 
too, had their sacred memories. ‘They had heard men 
speak and pray and sing just so, of whom the world 
was not worthy. And were not Brewster and Bradford, 
and Winthrop and Hooker, and Davenport and Eliot 
theirs? And Plymouth Rock—though then not so 
great a rock as now—was it not theirs, with associations 
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to wake noble thoughts? And there were Harvard 
College and Yale, and there Boston and New Haven 
and Hartford, taking hold on all that was venerable and 
of good report. Besides, had they not heard, and had 
not their associates from South Britain also heard, that the: 
English Revolution of 1640, with all its grand religious 
and political hopes, had been frustrated in great part 
through the attempt to fasten the Scotch system of 
Presbyterianism upon the Independents and others? 
The past seemed to warn them, if not against Presby- 
ea yet against what they had been taught to 

ead as an excessively organizing, dominating, strait- 
laced churchism under that name. 

The emigrants from Wales were of a race distin- 
guished for their slowness to exchange their own, for 
the sentiments and habits of strangers. As the slopes 
and peaks and crags of their native hills and mountains 
to the winds and rains that beat upon them, so were 
their prominent characteristics to surrounding influences. 
And remembering that the evangelical seed was planted 
in their fatherland by the Brownist martyr, John Ap- 
Henry, and watered by men who labored under the lib- 
eral administration of the great Protector, they were 
likely to sympathize strongly in the réaction against 
High-Church Presbyterianism, which became so power- 
ful after the Restoration. 

Who need be told that the Huguenots, exiled for their 
faith, were no reeds shaken by the wind? Or that the 
stability of the Dutch was as the steadfastness of the 
dykes which their fathers raised against the waves of 
the sea? Such were the members of the Synod—anx- 
ious not to differ, but unapt to yield. 

We are now prepared to ask: Was the Adopting 
Act a COMPROMISE? or was it so framed as WHOLLY TO 


SUIT THE PROPOSER AND HIS PARTY ? 
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That it was a compromise is evident, first from the 
fact that less than six months after the writing of the 
aforesaid letter to Dr. Colman, it was unanimously 
recommended *by a committee, of which Andrews and 
Dickinson and 'Thompson and Anderson were members, 
and was passed by the Synod without a dissenting 
voice. And then, the Act itself shows that it was not 
framed as Thompson and his associates would have 
framed it, to please themselves. It was in these words: 

“ Although the Synod do not claim or pretend to any 
authority of imposing our faith upon other men’s con- 
sciences, but do profess our just dissatisfaction with, and 
abhorrence of, such impositions, and do utterly disclaim 
all legislative power and authority in the Church, being 
willing to receive one another as Christ has received us 
to the glory of God, and admit to fellowship in sacred 
ordinances, all such as we have grounds to believe, Christ 
will at last admit to the kingdom of heaven. Yet we 
are undoubtedly obliged to take care that the faith, once 
delivered to the saints, be kept pure and uncorrupt 
among us, and so handed down to our posterity; and ~ 
do therefore agree, that all the ministers of this Synod, 
or that shall hereafter be admitted into this Synod, shall 
declare their agreement in, and approbation of, the Con- 
fession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, as being 
in all the essential and necessary articles, good forms of 
sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the 
confession of our faith. And we do also agree that all — 
the Presbyteries within our bounds shall always take 
care not to admit any candidate of the ministry into the 
exercise of the sacred function, but what declares his 
agreement in opinion with all the essential and neces- 
sary articles of said Confession, either by subscribing 
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the said Confession of Faith and Catechisms, or by a 
verbal declaration of their assent thereto, as such min- 
ister or candidate shall think best. And in case any 
minister of this Synod, or any candidate for the minis- 
try, shall have any scruple with respect to any article or 
articles of said Confession or Catechisms, he shall, at 
the time of his making said declaration, declare his 
sentiments to the Presbytery or Synod, who shall, not- 
withstanding, admit him to the exercise of the ministry 
within our bounds, and to ministerial communion, if 
the Synod or Presbytery shall judge his scruple or mis- 
take to be only about articles not essential and necessary 
in doctrine, worship, or government. But if the Synod 
or Presbytery shall judge such ministers or candidates 
erroneous in essential and necessary articles of faith, 
the Synod or Presbytery shall declare them uncapable 
of communion with them. And the Synod do solemnly 
agree that none of us will traduce or use any opprobrious 
terms of those that differ from us in these extra-essential 
and not necessary points of doctrine, but treat them 
with the same friendship, kindness, and brotherly love 
as if they had not differed from us in such sentiments.”* 
The length of this Article compels us, reluctantly, to 
postpone the remainder until the next Number. 





* Records, 94. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE PUBLICATION CAUSE. 


Ir there ever has been an age, or a land, demand- 
ing a living, acting, aggressive spirit in the Church, this 
is that age, and this that land. An age instinct with 
life, in a land whose one characteristic is life, demands 
a living Church. 

In the highest import of the term, the Church’s life 
depends upon her vital union with her living head ;— 
and may God vouchsafe to her more and more of that 
life!—but it is to that external life and activity, by 
which the inner life is impressed upon’ the world, that 
reference is now had. It is in this sense that a living 
Church is demanded by the land and age in which God 
has cast our lot. The Church that would make head- 
way, that would be successful in doing its whole work, 
and leaving its mark upon our national life, must be a 
living, active, aggressive body. 

The first element of power in such a Church, is a 
ministry with apostolic faith, joined to apostolic enter- 
prise. The second element is the printed page, the auxil- 
iary of such a ministry, explaining, confirming, and 
supplementing its teachings. 

The thought is a trite one; its obvious truth has 
made it trite. It is a pity that it isso. Axioms often 
weigh less with the public than paradoxes, not that they 
are less weighty, but less new. Men wonder at the 
tornado, who think nothing of their daily allowance of 
atmospheric air; the sunlight to the mass is less im- 
pressive than the lightning’s flash. So, having often 
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heard of “the power of the press,” men drink in the 
words, with no apprehension of the fact which they 
express. They daily see strange, beneficent, or horrid 
results, but have no notion of their unseen causes. The 
power of the printed page, as a bearer of thought and 
motive, its connection with daily history, is to them un- 
known, because unnoticed. They learn in the morn- 
ing’s journal of a munificent gift to a worthy object, 
but they know not that the reading of a tract lay back 
of that gift. They sicken at the report of bloodshed in 
the place of debauch, but they know not the book by 
which the mind of that young man was debauched, be- 
fore his feet had trod the path of overt sin. Like the 
engineer, who, with his wires and his galvanic battery, 
is far from the explosion of which he is the unseen 
cause, the author is not seen in contact with the results 
of his labors. The press sends the electric spark of 
thought flashing from the laboratory of the writer’s 
brain through sea and land. It sweeps unobstructed 
over oceans and continents, and the catastrophe ensues; 
but to the world the connection is all unknown. We 
would that they on whose ears those words, “ the power 
of the press,” fall with a familiarity which has bred con- 
tempt, might learn their meaning. It is not our pur- 
pose at present to unfold the truth with regard to that 
power, but rather to assert it, and to invite our readers 
to some thoughts which it suggests as to the duty of our 
own Presbyterian Church to use the press. 

‘How stand the facts as to the use of the press in 
America? To an extent hitherto unparalleled is it proli- 
fic in this country. Universal suffrage makes every citi- 
zen a politician, and hence a reader. The demand for 
books, papers and periodicals, mostly confined in Europe 
to the more affluent classes, here comes from the whole 
mass of the population. It is not only the scholar, the 
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gentleman, the professional man and the merchant, that 
read in America. The mechanic also must have his 
daily paper, and his sons and daughters must have their 
books; so is it with the tradesman; the farmer’s table 
is well covered with magazines and periodicals; the la- 
borers in our factories and shops read ; the porter reads 
as he sits upon the curbstone waiting for a job, and the 
drayman reads upon his dray; the cook in the kitchen, 
as well as the lady in the parlor, reads. The old and 
the young, the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
unite to swell the demand for the products of the press 
in all their forms. To meet this demand, millions of 
pages issue daily from thousands of presses. Every 
conceivable topic—and some topics inconceivable by most 
minds—is discussed ; views of every possible shade are 
expressed ; influences of every imaginable direction are 
put forth. The whole nation places itself under the 
tuition of this myriad-voiced teacher, and thoughts, 
wishes, hopes, aims, deeds, spring into life and shape 
under its moulding hand. 

Who stand at the head of this stream to color its 
waters and to guide its course? Men as various in their 
opinions and objects as are their utterances. The field 
is open to allmen. ‘The good and the bad, the moralist, 
the Christian, the infidel, and the bestial debauchee, all 
stand on a level, and each sends out his own train of 
influences. Honorable men there are, in charge of es- 
tablishments for the publication of books, of periodicals, 
or of daily papers, who honestly desire to issue nothing 
prejudicial to morality or Christianity. Some such there 
are who will even make considerable pecuniary sacrifices 
rather than do the public wrong. Yet, on the most 
charitable view of the whole wide field, it cannot be 
denied that books from most reputable publishers, and 
journals from highly respected editors, teem with views 
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utterly at variance with Scripture, and at war with Chris- 
tianity. Not merely a literature that is sickly, useless, 
enervating and nauseous to a sound manly taste, but a 
literature positively pernicious, floods the country under 
the auspices of houses of the most reputable standing. 
It is too much to expect of business men, taken in the 
mass, a rigid censorship of the press. 

But, leaving the field occupied by houses of respect- 
ability, beyond the limits of decency there lies another 
class of publications, too influential to be unnoticed—a 
class of publications opening to the public gaze scenes 
of ruffianism, of brutality and of crime in their most 
noxious shapes. These are openly vended in our streets, 
advertised (with all the attractiveness which a promise 
of such: revelations has for the corrupt taste of man) in 
the papers which we receive into our families, sent to 
our country towns, scattered among our youth, and 
brought into our very homes. ‘They come as ladders to 
the pit, to lead the young soul in the descending way to 
sin, to shame, and everlasting woe. 

Beyond these still, there is yet another class of works, 
not openly sold, but cunningly and secretly put into the 
hands of the young, to lure and guide them to the ave- 
nues of vice and ruin; books that stamp upon the soul 
stains that nothing but death will erase. Exhalations 
of the pit, they arise unseen, they are received by the 
victim, and his soul is steeped in death. If there be a 
stepping stone to hell more easily trod than another, the 
press furnishes that stepping stone, and places it in the 
pathway of the young. 

The Church of God cannot shut her eyes to these 
facts. The literature that is worldly, fleshly, devilish, 
must be met. It must be met on its own ground and 
with its own weapons. Books, papers, periodicals, will 
flow fast and fresh from its presses. The world will 
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not rest on the past if we do. Christianity must have 
her presses too—yes, and Christians must use them. 
The pastor, the missionary, the teacher, the parent, all 
must be furnished for the conflict with evil. Nor is 
there a higher work for the Church in her warfare, after 
the furnishing of a living ministry, than the work of 
furnishing a Christian literature. 

Not stopping to argue a point that must be conceded, 
let us go on to the question, “How shall this demand be 
met 2” 

Shall it be left to the enterprise of individual Chris- 
tians? Much may be done in this way. The Church 
has already received efficient aid from private establish- 
ments. But, can the whole responsibility of a work so 
momentous in its issues, so delicate in its parts, and so 
immense in its scope, be left to individual enterprise ? 
It cannot. ‘The efforts of individuals, moved by phi- 
lanthropy, and with no expectation of gain, though of- 
ten valuable, must of necessity be discursive and unre- 
liable. Nor can tradesmen be expected to sacrifice 
profit to principle, or to publish what will not pay. In 
fact, this question has been answered by the acts of the 
Christian public. Convinced of the necessity of asso- 
ciated effort for the use of the press, Christian men, in 
Europe and America, from various branches of the one 
Catholic Church, have united in the formation of socie- 
ties for religious publication. These societies, sustained 
by the gifts of Christian benevolence, have put into 
wide circulation the Bibleand many religious books and 
tracts suited to young and old. They have employed 
hundreds of agents to carry these books to the neglected, 
the poor, and the tempted. They have given them to 
the needy or the indifferent ; and, adorning them with all 
the attractiveness of costly paper and binding, have in- 
troduced them to the mansions of the rich, They have 
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sent them forth to combat with the literature of an un- 
godly world. They have done a glorious work—one 
easily carped at in its details, and doubtless not without 
its admixture of mistake ; but in its aim and its success, 
honorable alike to the wisdom of those with whom these 
societies originated, and the liberality of those by whom 
they have been sustained. Without these associated 
enterprises for the use of the press, the Church of God 
in America would not now stand where it does. In no 
country is the necessity for such efforts so pressing, as 
in our own new, broad land, with its scattered, inquisi- 
tive, active, heterogeneous population. _ 

It is no discredit to the Union Societies to which 
reference has been made, to say, that they cannot do the 
whole work. The support which they have received 
from Christians of various names has testified to their 
value, as one of the agencies needed for the dissemina- 
tion of truth by means of the press. The same practi- 
cal testimony, on the part of all denominations, declares 
it to be the result of experience that they cannot do all 
that is to be done in this direction. Were the Church 
in its organization one, and in its theology one, its 
work of publication would be one. Divided as it is into 
several branches, with separate organizations and vary- 
ing opinions upon minor points ‘in doctrine as well 
as in order, it has been found necessary that each should 
do for itself that part of this labor which specially be- 
longs toit. Whilst Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, can unite in the 
‘production and circulation of a literature which enforces 
the broad truths of their common faith, experience has 
taught each Church that it must use the press as 
a denomination for the promulgation of those views of 
truth which belong to it asa denomination. No other 
organization separately, nor all unitedly, can furnish 
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the Methodist with that which is felt to be demanded by 
his peculiar church discipline, and the special type of 
theology which he holds. He must look to his own 
church organizations for such a use of the press as will 
meet the exigencies of his faith and practice. So is it 
with the Baptist. If he wishes his views of church 
government, or the ordinance of baptism, to be advocated, 
he must look to a Baptist and not to a Union source for 
the supply of this demand. So also, the Episcopalian, 
the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, the Congregationalist, 
must all publish for themselves that which is demanded 
by the views, the discipline and the aims of their own 
Church. Experience has led every important body of 
Christians in our country to the establishment of an 
organization for the production of a religious literature, 
positive and controversial, as well as evangelical. Aside 
from theory, this unanimity of action is the strongest 
argument in favor of the wisdom of such a course. 

No one who will be at the trouble to look into the 
matter, will deny, that a large share of the efficiency of 
the strongest religious denominations of America is due 
to their energetic use of the press. ‘There is no one 
thing which tends more directly to unite, to consolidate, 
to render homogeneous and to invigorate a Church, than 
a wise use of the denominational press. In support of 
this assertion, we would instance the Methodist Epis- 
opal Church (North.) With some features in its policy 
entirely repugnant to the sense of Protestantism and to 
the genius of the American people, it is the most solid, 
compact and aggressive religious body in the land. Not 
only is it in itself'an army well equipped and compacted, 
but it constantly diffuses its principles and widens its in- 
fluence. Whilst we recognize and honor the evan- 
gelistie posture of the denomination as one source of its 
power, we as unmistakably see in its rich, powerful and 
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well ordered “ Book Concern” another great agent in 
the production of this result. With its accumulated 
capital of $660,000, it is able to issue any work de- 
manded by the necessities of the denomination. With its 
long catalogue of practical and controversial works, it 
meets the wants of its ministry and its members, and in 
its twelve hundred books for Sunday schools alone, it 
offers a full source of supply in this respect. With the 
whole ministry of the Church as its agents, it circulates 
its books and papers everywhere. Its Sunday School 
Advocate goes forth to the number of 180,000 of each 
issue. Thus it instructs and strengthens its own people 
and consolidates its forces, exerting an accumulated 
influence upon other denominations, as well as upon the 
world lying beyond the Church. 

Nor is it to be denied that our brethren of the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church owe much to their 
Board of Publication. In its issues their ministry have 
the materials for their work ‘ready to their hands. 
Through it they labor for their Church in places and at 
times when the voice could not or would not be heard. 
The facilities which it affords their ministry for the ex- 
position, defence, and enforcement of their views are 
not likely to be overrated. Whilst, in its employment 
for setting forth the history of the past and the opin- - 
ions of other religious bodies, its power is but too well 
known to many within the pale of our own body. 
If we take exception to this feature of its work on 
grounds of truth and fairness, we cannot but accord to 
it the wise use, in other respects, of a mighty engine 
of influence. Its eight hundred thousand publications 
each year, issued at a cost of $130,000, tell with 
great force upon the prosperity of that branch of the 
Church. By its volumes for ministers and laymen, for 
Sunday schools and strangers, by its “Record,” for the 
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churches, and its “Visitor,” for the children, it is guard- 
ing its own fold and adding to its influence in this land. 

The Baptists have long been active in this work. 
For thirty-five years they have had an organization, also 
in the city of Philadelphia, called “The American 
Baptist Publication Society,” from which they have is- 
sued two hundred and fifty millions of pages. Their 
Sunday school paper, “T’he Reaper,” a very neat sheet, 
has a circulation of 70,000. Their bound volumes num- 
ber 240; their publications, bound and unbound, 527. 
This establishment they look upon as the “right arm” of 
their denominational power. ‘To render it more effi- 
cient, and to give it that pecuniary basis without which 
the work of publication on an extended scale is impos- 
sible, it has been resolved to add one hundred thousand 
dollars to the capital of the Society. Sixty thousand 
dollars of this sum having been subscribed, the work is 
being carried on to its completion by an efficient special 
agent who bends his whole energies to this one effort, 
with the full approbation of his denomination. His 
work, when done, will tell upon the future history of that 
Church. 

Not to go too far into details, it may be said in gene- 
ral, that every branch of the Church Catholic has en- 
tered upon this mode of effort. ‘The Episcopalians have 
a “Church Book Society” for the High Church side of 
the house, and the “Ewangelical Knowledge Society,” an 
excellent and useful organization, in the hands of the 
evangelical part of the Church. The Dutch Reformed 
have a “Board of Publication ;” so, also, have the Lu- 
therans, and other minor denominations. Our Congre- 
gational brethren have the “Congregational Board of 
Publication,” which issues volumes and doctrinal tracts, 
and which has done a good work for religious literature, 
and also the “Massachusetts Sabbath School Society,” 
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with a catalogue of a thousand publications. The 
Methodist Church, (South,) with a capital of $300,000, 
at its last General Conference resolved to add $200,000 
to that capital—and they say that they will do it, too! 

What then do these facts mean? Is not their mean- 
ing plain—too plain to be mistaken? They say, with 
a palpable power, that experience testifies to the value 
of the denominational press—that this is one of the 
things which a living Church in a living age and a living 
country must have! They say, that if it be the duty of 
a given branch of the Church to exist ; if it be its duty 
to plant churches, to build houses of worship, to sustain 
pastors, to send forth missionaries, as truly is it its duty 
to propagate the truth by disseminating through the 
press those influences which it holds to be precious to 
itself and desirable for others. 

Whilst it is true, beyond question or cavil, as it appears 
to us, that the press should be used by every denomina- 
tion to expound, advocate and defend the doctrines and 
order of the denomination, this is aot the only ground 
of obligation for entering upon this work. Each or- 
ganized Christian body owes a duty to the only head 
which it recognizes—the one great Head of the Church— 
to send abroad His Gospel in every practicable mode. 
Whilst this can be done, in some directions, by societies 
composed .of Christians of different names united for 
that purpose, there are points unreached by these socie- 
ties which may be reached by a denominational commit- 
tee or Woard. Men who will not seek a given tract or 
book, or who will never receive it from the former 
source, may and will receive it, often seek for it, from 
the latter. ‘Thus, then, comes upon the denomination 
a duty to issue those works which it believes will con- 
duce to the salvation and the sanctification of men 


Can it be doubted that a vast multitude of Methodists 
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and Baptists and Presbyterians have been made ac- 
quainted with the truth and educated in godliness 
through denominational organizations, who would other- 
wise never have been reached’ by the religious press ? 
We advocate not all that is issued by these presses, 
but it is undeniable that they have done much to diffuse 
abroad a valuable gospel literature. And when we ap- 
ply this thought to our own body, is it not a fact that 
we can give the truth from our own sources, through our 
own ministry, to those who otherwise would not receive 
it? We have our weekly religous journals. They can- 
not go into every home where the American Messenger 
finds alodgment. Yet they are a necessity of our ex- 
istence as a denomination, and whilst existing primarily 
for the denomination, they at the same time carry into 
new channels those same influences which make the 
American Messenger a blessing to many. Thus it is 
that the religious press, in the hands of the denomina- 
tion, carry saving influences where it would be borne by 
no other agency. 

Moreover, it may be questioned whether we, as a body 
of Christians, can properly withhold from the world the 
doctrines of our blessed religion in those connections in 
which we believe that they are taught in God’s word. 
Our duty as a Church is to educate the people under 
our influence: this we cannot do to the full without 
presenting entire the system of religion which we be- 
lieve to be most closely conformed to the truth. ‘This 
has been believed by the great Christian bodies of this 
land, and it has led them to those organized efforts to 
which we have, adverted. 

It must, at once, be frankly conceded that our own 
denomination has not in this matter kept pace with 
others. For many years the whole subject lay untouched, 
and at this day we are only entering with feeble and 
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laborious, though quickening steps, upon this department 
of church work. Since we cannot be so arrogant as to 
suppose that the unanimity with which this agency has 
been laid hold upon by our sister denominations is the 
result of a unanimity in folly or wickedness from which 
we alone have been preserved, the question arises 
whether there is anything in our position or principles, as 
a denomination, that should lead us to differ from other 
Christian bodies in this respect 2 Whilst the Methodists 
and Baptists, Congregationalists and Episcopalians, our 
Presbyterian brethren and the Dutch Reformed, the 
Lutheran and the Moravian, are led to engage with more 
or less zeal in the spread of their views through the 
printed page, is there anything in our theology, our 
character as a denomination, or our historic position, 
that forbids, or should forbid, our laboring side by side 
with them in this mode of effort? Let us look briefly 
at the matter. 

Is there then anything in the theology of the Consti- 
tutional Presbyterian Church that would discourage this 
use of the press? Are our views of Scripture truth 
such that we dare not define, expound, and defend them ? 
Is our theology one which cannot bear the light? Would 
it suffer if brought in comparison, under the light of 
God’s word and the scrutiny of free discussion, with 
the views of the religious bodies in the midst of which 
we dwell? Is it not rather a theology based upon the 
letter and the spirit of Scripture ‘—a theology whose 
symbols claim the admiration of Christendom and com- 
mand the respect even of their enemies, by their logic, 
their unity, and their simple force 1—a theology strictly 
Biblical yet philosophical, Calvinistic yet liberal, honor- 
ing God yet not repelling man? In a word, is not our 
theology one that shrinks from no test, avoids no dis- 
cussion, suffers by no examination? Why then may we 
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not publish it to the world? Nay, how can we refrain 
from sending it on the printed page, as well as from the 
preacher’s lips, broadcast over our land to do its part in 
forming the religious sentiments of a great and yet 
plastic nation? If ever there was a body entrusted 
with sentiments at once in harmony with God’s law and 
man’s best hopes, our own is that body. We look in 
vain to our theology for reasons for the disuse of the 
press as a denomination.* 





* “Tn common with all other denominations of Christians, we 
feel bound to extend and to propagate the views which we entertain. 
Though in charity with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, and though not wishing or expecting to obstruct their efforts, 
yet we regard ourselves as in possession of the best form of Chris- 
tianity, and we believe that the effort to diffuse Christianity, as 
such, will result in accessions to our numbers, from the classes of 
mind that have an affinity by nature and grace with our views. In 
common, too, with other Christians, we should not feel that we had 
done our duty to our Master, unless we sought to diffuse the prin- 
ciples which we regard as most in accordance with His will; and 
in common with others, we feel also that God has given us a great 
work to do in this land. From the nature of the case, therefore, 
efforts to extend our own denomination could not but enter into 
our plans. The only question has been on what principles, and in 
what way, shall it be done. 

“Tt is of the very nature of Christianity, in whatever form it is 
embodied, to diffuse itself. The Saviour only stated what is inhe- 
rent in it in all forms, when he said it was “like leaven hidden in 
meal ;” he only stated a great truth which must have found expres- 
sion in the Church itself, when he gave his last command, ‘ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ For 
ourselves, from the very fact that we have embraced the views which 
we have, we believe that those views, coming nearer to the New 
Testament than any other, ought to be propagated ; and as those 
views have commended themselves to our own minds, we believe 
that there are large classes in every community that will find their 
views better expressed by our symbols than elsewhere, and that 
they will work more freely and more usefully with us, than in con- 
nection with any other organization. We do not disguise the fact, 
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Is there anything in the characteristics of our Church, 
its order, discipline, ministry, membership, to discourage 
a denominational use of the press? Its order is emi- 
nently in harmony with Scripture, not merely, but also 
with the genius of American Institutions. Free, yet 
guarded from abuse by a constitution and laws; demo- 
cratic, in that the people are the seat of its power, yet 
republican in its government and courts; its order is 
one that we need not be ashamed to publish anywhere, 
least of all to publish in this land. Despots and their 
supporters might well abhor Presbyterianism, as always 
republican. ‘To the American people, the more fully it 
is made known the more will it commend itself. Are 
not our ministry and membership, in their prominent 





that it is our intention to diffuse these views as extensively as can 
be done through the land. We think, too, that we have some pe- 
culiar advantages for this. These advantages are found in the 
simplicity of our modes of worship; in our love of order; in our 
conservative principles ; in our freedom; in the appeals which we 
make to the reason and the conscience of men,—relying little on 
appeals to the passions, and little on forms; in our respect for ed- 
ucation ; and in our being, on great questions of morals, in advance 
of most others. We are conscious of no sense of shame in de- 
siring to spread over the land the principles which made the Wal- 
denses what they were; which were illustrated in the lives of the 
Huguenots ; which appeared among the Swiss Reformers; which 
were developed in the Reformed Church of Holland; which gave 
their firm and hardy virtue to the Covenanters in Scotland, and to 
the Puritans in England. The plant which we seek to propagate 
is a vigorous and fruitful stock, whose ‘shadow has covered the 
hills, and whose boughs have been as the goodly cedars.’ 

“Tt isa duty which we owe to our Master to dothis. We could 
not be faithful to Him, and to the trust which we have received 
from Him, if we did not do it. We believe that the best interests 
of our country, and of the world, are identified with the spread 
of the pure Gospel, and that the form in which we have received it 
is indispensable to the best development of true religion.” —Rev. 
ALBERT Barnes before the General Assembly of 1852. 
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characteristics, just such as they should be to encourage 
this very enterprise? Whether for production or re- 
ception, as writers or readers, they are the fit constitu- 
ency of a vigorous system of religious publication. 
With an educated, active ministry, and a people emi- 
nently thoughtful and intelligent, we look here also in 
vain for any grounds of indifference to this work. Nay, 
in the fact that our ministry is to a great extent a mis- 
sionary ministry and our people a scattered people—the 
fact that in proportion to our means we occupy a wide 
extent of territory—we find peculiar reasons for an earn- 
est interest in the full equipment of both ministry and 
members with the printed page. ‘They need the very 
furniture for their warfare for which they can look only 
to their own denomination. 

Is there anything in our history, in our past associa- 
tions, or in our present position, to deter us from such 
a use of the press as that under consideration? We 
readily concede that in the past there lie memories, 
habits, and associations which strongly tend to deter us 
from denominational efforts of any kind, whether for 
educational purposes, for missions, or for publication. 
We owe our separate existence largely to our adherence 
to catholicity in sentiment and céoperation in effort. 
Had the men of 1837 consented to enter upon a strictly 
ecclesiastical policy, to the rejection of the principle of 
union with other denominations in the various forms of 
religious propagandism, one of the causes of the divi- 
sion would have been removed. Undeniably, our his- 
toric antecedents are not favorable to denominational 
action. Having, for a series of years, acted upon the 
principle of céoperation in evangelization; having thrown 
our whole influence into cdoperative channels; having 
given to them our affections, our funds, our pens, to the 
total rejection of denominational institutions; and hay- 
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ing educated our churches, for a generation, in this mode 
of action only, it would be strange indeed if a denomi- 
national enterprise should at once find favor with our 
ministry and our people. Even having found favor, it 
is no easy work for it to find a place amid the many 
excellent institutions already on the roll of our bene- 
volence. 

Yet, whilst it is acknowledged that our past associa- 
tions have a tendency to discourage this enterprise in 
common with all others wearing an ecclesiastical garb, 
it may well be asked whether in our dread of sectarian- 
ism we have not run to the opposite extreme. Selfish- 
ness is a sore evil; but so is prodigality. He who cen- 
tres all his efforts upon his family to the neglect of 
those claims which the community has upon him, does 
wrong, but he will not rectify the wrong by paying no 
attention to his family and bestowing all his labors upon 
the community. It has been quite customary to pit union 
and denominational modes of evangelization the one 
against the other, as though the two were in conflict. 
Thus was it twenty years ago in the Presbyterian Church. 
Hence, much strife and bitterness and division. But 
how needless is this controversy! The two are right. 
Each has its field. Some ends are in their essence pe- 
culiar to a given body, and can only be attained by that 
body in its individual, organic capacity. Other ends 
are in their nature equally desirable and practicable to 
all evangelical Christians, and these should be attained 
by cooperative benevolence. 

It can scarcely be doubted that our own Church, in 
its dread of sectarianism, has too long neglected inter- 
ests properly lying at its door. The error—if such it 
be—has been a generous one, yet it is not less generous 
now to begin that to which in the providence of God 
we are called. If it be a fact that some things we must 
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do for ourselves because we cannot fairly ask others to 
do them for us, then let us recognize the fact, and man- 
fully act upon it. One of the things that we must do, 
is to use the press for the dissemination of those views 
of scriptural truth, of right, and of order, which we 
believe to be adapted to bless, to sanctity, and to save 
our fellow-men. ‘That we can do this without the nar- 
rowness of the sectarian, or the bitterness of the pole- 
mic, is a favor for which we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful. We are compelled by no view of truth which 
we hold, to malign or injure others whilst defending our 
own sentiments. Our doctrine as to the ministry does 
not compel us in its advocacy to deny the validity of the 
ministry of other Christian Churches. Our views as to 
baptism do not force us to unchurch those who admi- 
nister that right differently from ourselves. Our sacra- 
mental board is fenced about by no barrier forbidding 
us to invite to it all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and in truth. Our church order may be com- 
mended and sustained without impugning the validity 
of orders other than our own. 

That we are thus enabled to maintain our views as a 
denomination, to defend and to propagate them, without 
unchurching, deposing, or excluding our brethren of 
other denominations, whilst it calls upon us for gratitude, 
lays also upon us a responsibility which we cannot avoid. 
It is our duty to show to the world a theology 
devoid of bigotry, a creed without uncharitableness, 
an order free from all narrowness and exclusivism. If 
our theology is scriptural, our sentiments catholic, our 
church government in harmony with the genius of our 
free institutions, it is our duty to bring them to the 
light. If there is anything in our Church precious to 
us, let that blessing be given to others; let this Church 
be preserved intact; let our children abide in it, and 
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let others enter it to partake of its spirit and spread its 
influences. 

To illustrate a proper, wise, and righteous denomina- 
tionalism—one equally removed from indifference on 
the one hand and from dogmatism on the other—a de- 
nominationalism catholic and cooperative, yet true to 
itself and to its special duties—a denominationalism 
that protects itself, not for itself, but for Christ and His 
cause—is a high calling. Is not that calling ours? 
There are dangers on the right hand and the left ; yet 
looking to God for grace and wisdom, we may safely 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis and keep the true 
channel with our gospel-freighted bark. 

There occurs to us but one remaining question with 
regard to our duty to use the press in our denomina- 
tional capacity, it is that principles so excellent may well 
be left to take care of themselves. If we go forward 
preaching the truth, need we fear for our prosperity as 
a denomination? Pleasing as is this suggestion, it is 
unfortunately untrue. An ecclesiastical organization 
needs something more than a true scriptural basis to 
insure its prosperity. ‘That basis must be built upon. 
Stone must be laid upon stone and wing added to wing, 
and as the building enlarges there must be one harmo- 
nious idea carried out by the various workmen. ‘The 
work cannot be left to a hap-hazard reliance upon the 
truth which lies at the bottom. ‘The best sentiments 
will die out unless they are inculcated. The most scrip- 
tural denomination will be forsaken by its children if 
they are never taught to value it. Evil is at work on 
every hand; it is native to the soil; it ever lives and 
propagates itself, and it will cover the face of the land 
if it is not met and overcome. It will not do in this 
grasping, selfish world to trust to the goodness of your 


-principles; they must be maintained and -defended. 
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The best seed must not be left to itself, it must be planted, 
watered, nurtured, protected. 

Of all the evangelical denominations of America, per- 
haps none more needs the compacting and strengthening 
influence of a denominational literature. In the warmth 
and scope of our liberality, it can scarcely be questioned 
that we have bestowed too little attention upon our own 
wants as a Church. Our sons going forth into the 
ever widening fields of labor presented by our great 
country, have in general been blessed with a truly Chris- 
tian love of union. They have been ever ready to cé- 
operate with others whenever others could be found 
willing to céoperate with them. But, whilst thus equip- 
ped with a catholic spirit, they have found themselves 
less adequately provided with the means of self-defence 
amid the clashing interests incident to our imperfect men- 
tal and moral state. Going into a society heterogeneous, 
released from the trammels of conventionalism, and un- 
settled as to matters of faith, they have felt the want of 
books and tracts with which to meet the question, 
“What are the doctrines of your Church?” In these 
circumstances it became desirable to have publications 
for which, in a more staid and fixed state of society, 
but little want had been felt. Misrepresentations of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine were found to be rife in the popular 
mind. Presbyterianism as a system was misunderstood. 
False views of our history as a denomination were wide 
spread. Hence, the means of meeting these misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations, and of plainly setting 
forth our views of truth, became an imperative want of 


-our pioneer ministry. It was from this class of men, the 
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meeting this want, they found themselves in competition 
with those who were more fully equipped. All around 
them were the representatives of active and enterprising 
religious organizations, less scriptural—as we believe— 
in their views, but well provided with printed tracts and 
books with which to educate a rising community in 
their tenets. The Methodist, the Baptist, the “Old 
School” man, the Episcopalian, each had an armory 
from which to draw weapons for the extension of his 
peculiar views ; but our own earnest workers were not 
thus armed. And is it a thing unreasonable that they 
should ask for aid in this matter? They presented 
their request from time to time, and in 1852, by the 
General Assembly meeting in Washington, D. C.,a 
“Standing Committee on Doctrinal Tracts” was appointed, 
“to superintend the publication of a series of tracts 
explanatory of the doctrines, government, and mission- 
ary policy of the Presbyterian Church.” The title of 
this committee was changed by the Assembly of 1855 
to that which it now bears—THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLI- 
CATION COMMITTEE. 

While the organized movement on the part of our 
Church—since the disruption—to use the press is thus 
recent, it is an interesting fact that we are not under- 
taking a work founded upon recent views. More than 
one hundred and twenty years ago, in 1735, the Synod 
of Philadelphia, then the highest judicatory of the 
Church, appointed a committee for the supervision of 
published religious discussion. Even at that early day, 
it was found that the interests of a republican Church 
demanded an oversight of the publications of the press 
on religious matters. From time to time through the 
eighteenth century the Synod, and afterwards the Gen- 
eral Assembly, directed the purchase and distribution 
of religious books on “ the frontiers,” and the publica- 
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tion of the standards of the Church, proofs, &c. So, 
also, in the early part of the present century this course 
was continued, and appropriations were made for the 
distribution of books among the needy and the colored 
population, and in 1809, the Assembly recommended 
the formation of Synodical Tract Societies, to secure 
the distribution of religious tracts within their bounds. 

After the division which occurred in 1837, the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church threw its whole 
force into ecclesiastical organizations. Among its other 
Boards, that of Publication soon attracted its attention, 
and enlisted the services of many of its ablest men. 
With a steady growth it has been carried forward, until 
it now constitutes one of the strongest elements of 
power in connection with that body. Whether viewed 
in its effect in consolidating the denomination and 
rendering it homogeneous in sentiment, or in its value 
as an agent for Church extension, it holds a high place 
among the sources of strength possessed by that body. 

From causes to which reference has already been 
made, it was not until the year 1852—although the 
matter had been considered from 1846 onwards—that 
our own branch of the Church inaugurated its move- 
ment for the use of the press. Since that year the 
cause of Presbyterian publication has been regularly 
brought before the General Assembly each year. In 
the Assembly of 1853, held at Buffalo, New York, the 
Committee were authorized to take measures “ to secure 
the necessary funds for a’house of publication,” and it 
was recommended to all the churches to take up collec- 
tions in aid of the publishing fund. 

When the General Assembly met the next year 
(1854) in the city of Philadelphia, a definite proposition 
on the subject of a publication house was laid before it 


by certain gentlemen connected with the churches of 
2A 
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that city. The proposal was that a valuable property in 
Philadelphia, in a most eligible position, and then for 
sale, should be purchased for a Publication House, and 
as a home for such religious enterprises, in connection 
with our denomination, as should have a representation 
in that city. The property consisted of a house with 
a front of forty-four feet and sixty-two feet in depth, 
standing upon a lot two hundred and thirty-five feet 
deep. It fronted upon Chestnut street-—the most desir- 
able street in the city for the purpose—immediately 
opposite the United States Mint, and extended to a 
street in the rear. With the alterations needed to adapt 
it to the purposes contemplated, its cost was $50,000. 
The proposal of the Philadelphia gentlemen was, that 
$20,000 of the purchase money should for the present 
remain on bond and mortgage, and be paid by a sinking 
fund to be formed from the rents of the various rooms 
in the building over and above the interest upon the 
$20,000 and the taxes. Of the $25,000 to be paid, 
one half ($12,500) should be given by the churches in 
Philadelphia and an equal sum by the churches of other 
Synods. Upon the raising of the $25,000, the property 
would be transferred to trustees to be appointed by the 
General Assembly. ‘This proposal was accepted by the 
Assembly, “Trustees of the Presbyterian House” were 
appointed, and the sum of $12,500 apportioned to the 
Synods. The $12,500 to be raised in Philadelphia was 
soon made up, but the years 1855 and 1856 came, and 
the fund to be raised for this purpose in the Synods 
—other than that of Pennsylvania—had not been secured. 
A noble effort to raise a fund of $100,000 to aid feeble 
congregations in the erection of houses of worship, in- 
tervened, This enterprise led to the suspension of earn- 
est efforts to secure contributions for the Presbyterian 
House, which would have interfered with an under- 
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taking eminently judicious and needful for the cause of 
religion and the interests of the denomination. 

The completion of the Church Erection Fund was 
announced to the General Assembly of 1856, meeting 
in New York, greatly to the joy of the whole Church. 
This effort having thus reached a successful issue, the 
Publication cause came prominently before the body. 

The House had been purchased and was still held, at 
considerable inconvenience to themselves, by two gen- 
tlemen in Philadelphia, until the arrangements for its 
transfer to the Assembly could be made by the comple- 
tion of the twenty-five thousand dollars needed to se- 
cure its possession. No provision had as yet been made 
for the Publication Committee, nor had it been able to 
enter vigorously upon its appropriate office. Some few 
tracts had been stereotyped, as well as two or three de- 
nominational works ; but the Committee had not been 
furnished with any capital for even a moderate degree 
of progress in this respect. It was seen that the time 
had come to give to this subject a larger degree of at- 
tention than it had heretofore commanded. 

After a full discussion it was recommended that a 
simultaneous collection be made in December (1856) 
with a view to raise the sum of $30,000. One half of 
this sum was to be appropriated to the completion of 
the purchase of the House, and one half to serve as a 
small capital, by the aid of which the Publication Com- 
mittee might enter upon its labors. ‘The denomination, 
unaccustomed to contribute to objects which should be 
under its own control, in many places feeling a distrust 
of any such undertaking, as though it militated against 
Christian union, or savored of sectarianism, pressed by 
no collecting agency, deterred also by other causes, re- 
sponded but feebly to this call. The greatest interest 
in it was felt in the weak churches and by the frontier 
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ministry; hence the contributions were small—the 
whole collection barely reaching $6,000. 

In this juncture, and when the Committee were well- 
nigh at their wits’ end, utterly unwilling to see a noble 
and an important undertaking crushed in its incipiency, 
yet utterly unable to go forward, a liberal friend of our 
Church and of its enterprises offered to complete the sum 
necessary to secure the Presbyterian House by a dona- 
tion of $10,000, on condition that other gentlemen of 
Philadelphia subscribed an equal sum to relieve the 
Publication Committee of the embarrassment in which 
the failure of looked for aid had involved it. The offer 
thus generously made, was promptly and generously met. 
This fine property, rendered doubly valuable by a liberal 
charter granted by the State of Pennsylvania, by which 
its trustees were made available to the denomination for 
any religious trusts, was thus put into the hands of the 
Assembly for such uses as it should direct. The House 
is at present occupied partly by the Publication Com- 
mittee and other committees and societies connected 
with our Church, and partly by respectable tradesmen 
and artists. Allof these parties payrent. These rents, 
after paying the taxes and the interest upon the $20,000 
remaining on bond and mortgage, go to the sinking fund 
by which this indebtedness is to be removed. This ac- 
complished, the Presbyterian House will be a noble, 
unencumbered property for the uses of our beloved 
denomination. 

The Cause of Publication may now be said to have 
attained reality and permanency so far as its local hab- 
itation is concerned ; but the literature which should 
emanate from this its home, as yet had but an embryonic 
existence. The securing of the Presbyterian House 
was the attainment of an era; but of an era properly 
only introductory to the second stage of the Publication 
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Committee’s existence. The true work of the Commit- 
tee was yet before it. When the subject was brought 
into the Assembly of 1857, meeting at Cleveland, the 
time of the body had been consumed and its force ex- 
hausted by other and more exciting topics. The con- 
sideration of the Publication Committee’s report had, 
however, been entrusted to an able and judicious com- 
mittee, by which a report was presented which met the 
approbation of the Assembly and was passed unani- 
mously. By this report the Committee’s work was to 
some degree laid out anew. ‘To its original instructions 
to prepare doctrinal tracts was added the broader field 
of evangelical publication, whilst the especial attention 
of the Committee was called to the department of sa- 
cred song in God’s house, both in the departments of 
hymnology and music. Of the resolutions adopted, the 
following bear particularly on these points, and may 
be regarded as marking in outline the duties of the 
Assembly’s Publication Committee. As such they de- 
serve an especial regard : 

Resolved, That the power of the press, in promoting true piety 
and a wide-spread intelligence among our population, is an instru- 
mentality appointed of God, and now put into our hands, to be em- 
ployed for the advancement of the general interests of religion, 
and for the prosperity of our own denomination. 

Resolved, That the Publication Committee be encouraged to 
publish not only such works as may present the peculiarities of our 
branch of the Christian Church in doctrine and practice, but, from 
time to time, such works of an evangelical character as may be 
profitable to the Church at large. 

Resolved, That we recognize, with gratititude to God, the com- 
pletion* of the J2hors of the Publication Committee, by which the 
Assembly is furnished with a book of Psalmody which they can 





* The report misconceived on this point. In accordance with the 
recommendations of a previous Assembly, terms had been agreed 
upon for the purchase of the Church Psalmist, but the Committee 
had not been able as yet to make the purchase. 
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call their own, the profits of which will materially aid the funds of 
the Church in the Publication cause ; and the Assembly hereby 
recommend to the pastors and the churches, that they use all rea- 
sonable diligence in promoting uniformity, by the introduction of 
this book. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Pub- 
lication Committee, to prepare a book of tunes adapted to the 
Church Psalmist, and that this committee be instructed to consult 
and correspond with pastors and leaders of choirs in the churches, 
as to the particular tunes most in use and most popular in the con- 
gregations; and that this committee report to the next General 
Assembly. 

Resolved, That the preparation of an appendix to the Church 
Psalmist, of such hymns as may be necessary to make the work 
complete, be committed to N. 8. S. Beman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, 
and S. W. Fisher, D. D., and that this committee report to the 
next General Assembly. 

Resolved, That it be enjoined upon all our churches to make 
an annual collection for the Publication cause, in the month of 
October. 

Resolved, That an annual sermon be preached before the Gene- 
ral Assembly, on the subject of Publication, and that for the next 
year Rev. Albert Barnes be the preacher, and Rev. Henry B. Smith, 
D. D., be the alternate. 


By the successful completion of the effort to secure 
the Presbyterian House to the Assembly, the claims of 
the Committee had now been divested of all local fea- 
tures. If objections had been felt by any to contribu- 
ting to what might have seemed a local interest, the 
ground of those objections was removed. The Publi- 
cation Cause now came in its simplicity before the 
churches. Yet, gaining this vantage ground did not in 
itself enable the Committee to do their work. They 
have been able, however, to take some steps in the di- 
rection of that work. The promotion of uniformity in 
Church Psalmody by the possession, on the part of the 
Assembly, of a book of psalms and hymns which could 
be commended to all of our churches, had for several 
years occupied a good measure of the attention of the 
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denomination. After mature deliberation it had been 
decided that the well-known collection called “ The 
Church Psalmist,” already far more widely used in the 
denomination than any other, should be purchased by 
the Committee and adopted by the Assembly as its 
book of sacred song. ‘The Committee, hitherto unable 
to act in the matter, secured possession during the year 
1857, of the stereotype plates of the Church Psalmist, 
by the payment of $3,500 of the purchase money to its 
late publishers. They are also laboriously preparing a 
supplement, to give greater fullness and completeness to 
the original admirable selection. In pursuance of a 
second branch of their instructions they have entered 
upon the preparation of a “Tune Book,” which should 
promote uniformity, as well as edification, in the music 
of God’s house. ‘To form a selection, from all sources 
of supply, of the tunes actually loved and desired by the 
churches, circulars of inquiry were sent to pastors and 
choristers in every section of the Church. To these, no 
less than four hundred answers were returned. The 
lists of tunes recommended showed a gratifying harmony 
in the wishes of our people. ‘They have been carefully 
collated and placed in competent hands for a thorough 
musical arrangement. ‘The Committee have also added 
to their list of tracts. They have other tracts in course 
of preparation, as well as some larger works. Of 
these, the Digest of the Acts of the Assembly is a vol- 
ume greatly needed as a book of precedents, in our eccle- 
siastical judicatories. It only waits the securing of the 
funds needed for its publication. 

The present time finds the Publication Cause, though 
still far too meagrely supported by the contributions of 
our churches, in a hopeful and promising posture. The 
action of the Assembly of 1858 was judicious and en- 
couraging. ‘The duty of the denomination to sustain 
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its Committee was fully avowed, and the raising of 
$16,000 for the cause, during the year, was resolved 
upon as the least that could be done. An apportion- 
ment of this sum among the several Synods was directed, 
that each might bear a part in the incipient endowment 
of an institution in which the whole Church was inter- 
ested, and by which its wide-spread interests were to be 
promoted. The Synods have acted with remarkable 
unanimity in the premises, manifesting an interest in 
the Committee’s aim and a recognition of its claims, full 
of good omens for the future. After struggling for six 
years to sustain the enterprise, for the sake of the denomi- 
ation, amid difficulties and embarrassments which are 
fully known to but few beside themselves, the Commit- 
tee rejoice in this response to their appeal. ‘They wait 
hopefully for means with which to go forward vigorously 
in the important undertakings upon which they have 
entered. ‘They look trustfully to their brethren for that 
measure of support which will enable them to sustain 
the reputation of our Church, and to add to its efficiency, 
compactness, unity, holiness, and usefulness. That a 
body of churches so large, so intelligent, so evangelical, 
so aggressive, so liberal, will be content to leave unused 
the mightiest engine for influencing men, after the pul- 
pit, which the age affords, is utterly incredible. It may 
be that the prejudices and misconceptions engendered 
by the memories, impressions, and conflicts of the past, 
will not all vanish in a day, or a year. But that the 
American Presbyterian Church, in its organic capacity, 
will act in earnest upon the people of this land through 
the press, and that too with immense vigor and power, is 
a truth, the realization of which is only a question of 
time. 
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ARTICLE III. 


The New England Theocracy. A History of Congregationalism 
in New England to the Revivals of 1740. By H. F. Unpgn. 
With a Preface, by the late Dr. Neanper. Gould & Lincoln, 
Boston, 


It is somewhat remarkable that such a work as “'The 
New England Theocracy” should have proceeded from 
a German pen. But it indicates the deep and increas- 
ing interest with which the development of Christianity 
and the questions which concern its purity, and its re- 
lation to the State, are regarded in Europe. Problems 
which have here been solved, remain to be investigated 
and settled there. Our experience unfolds lessons, famil- 
iar to us, but which are engrossing the attention of stu- 
dious and philosophic minds abroad. 

The volume before us, by H. F. Uhden, a pupil of 
Neander, with a preface from the pen of that great 
church historian, directs attention once more to the 
development of Puritanism in New England, while 
it discusses some questions that have been greatly over- 
looked by preceding writers. It fills a place occupied 
by no previous history, and discusses its subjects with 
marked ability and impartiality. It does not pretend 
to add new facts to those with which we were already 
familiar, but it considers them philosophically in their 
connection with the results reached by the middle of 
the last century. The relation of the Church to the 
State is particularly noticed, and the influences and pro- 
cesses by which the dissolution of what is termed “ the 
theocratic relation” was effected, are carefully traced. 
Quite a number of important points are merely glanced 
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at. The unity of the work consists in its constant ref- 
erence to the condition and circumstances of the Church 
as related to the Theocratic Constitution of the State. 

The facts and historical statements of the work have 
been gleaned from various sources. With the greater 
part of them, American scholars are well acquainted. 
New England has not been unmindful of the claims of 
her own ancestry to alasting remembrance. Winthrop’s 
Journal, Mather’s quaint mosaic of fact, learning, fancy 
and piety, Morton’s New England’s Memorial, Hutch- 
inson’s Massachusetts, Trumbull’s Connecticut, Belnap’s 
New Hampshire, Holmes’ Annals, Prince’s Chronology, 
and Baylies’ New Plymouth, are the more prominent of 
the many works, which enable us to go back and look 
with admiration and respect upon the brave endurance, 
the lofty aims and the high achievements of the fathers 
of New England. In the calm, dispassionate, philo- 
sophic tone of Uhden’s volume, with no labored eulogy, 
with no prejudiced criticism, we are led to scrutinize 
the policy rather than the character of the men, and to 
judge their system rather than themselves. 

And yet upon his own showing, the founders of New 
England were no common men. Pass over that hero- 
ism which they evinced in voluntary exile for the cause 
of a pure Gospel, their brave and uncomplaining endu- 
rance of hardships which would have appalled and 
crushed spirits weaker than their own, strong in con- 
scious trust in God, and we shall yet find in their 
cherished plans and aspirations, a standard to which few 
of any previous or subsequent age have been able to 
attain. They believed in God, and they had faith in 
their own divine mission to plant the Gospel in the 
wilderness, They felt confident that upon new soil, 
unincumbered by the Papal rubbish under which the 
hope of a purer Protestantism in the English Church 
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was buried, religious institutions might be established, 
which should embody at once the purity of Scripture 
doctrine, and the simplicity of Scripture worship. True 
enough, the carping critic can find much to reproach 
them with. Running his eye onward to the second gene- 
ration of the colonists, he meets much dross among 
the gold. They were not perfect—even the best of them. 
Among their number there were undoubtedly some bad 
men—hypocrites, under the Puritan’s cloak. The mur- 
derer Billington intruded himself upon the Plymouth 
band, and his name is set to the Mayflower Compact. 
Their first minister who came over in the ship with 
Winslow, John Lyford, proved a hypocrite and a traitor 
both. For the brave features of Bradford, Brewster, 
and Carver, there is a less admirable and attractive 
background. The character of the Pilgrims had a prose 
side to it, as one may see ad libitum in Winthrop. 
Sometimes, doubtless, they were scrupulous overmuch. 
Wigs, vails, long hair, costly silk, and tiffany, challenged 
their reproof, and were frowned on alike in sermons 
and in statutes. Mince pies on Christmas were intoler- 
able, and the cross on the banner could not be endured. 
And to sum up all, they banished Baptists, persecuted 
Quakers, and hung witches. 

Unquestionably they had their failings. Crossing the 
ocean and braving the wilderness and the winter’s cold, 
in living martyrdom for principle, they showed them- 
selves heroic, but they were still human. The calm, 
cold, stern faces of their historic gallery, as we gaze 
upon them, relax into a smile, or dissolve in tears. The 
iron men that fought with wind and wave, famine and 
pestilence, sometimes took on rust and tarnish, and 
made themselves quite unlovely. Social life had its 
froth and scum then, as now. But it is not by these 
that it is to be judged. The purest fountain pouring 
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its stream into a new channel will sweep along straws 
and rubbish. Yet the channel’s current is not to be 
judged by the eddies of the shore. 

The real greatness of the Puritans is seen in the high 
aims and hopes they cherished, and the great thoughts 
by which they were inspired. Slowly and painfully, in 
the school of persecution and hardship, they learned the 
lesson by which God fitted them for their life-work. 
Conscious of their high heritage as “heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ,” they calmly and deliberately 
abandoned every field of mere human ambition, and 
only asked of power and dignity, the favor of being 
overlooked and let alone. But this favor was denied 
them. They were not allowed to breathe English air 
as the Lord’s freemen, and they would not breathe it as 
the slaves of an ecclesiastical or royal tyrant. Their 
choice was a stern one—submission or exile—but they 
were quite equal to the emergency. Unappalled by the 
terrors of the ocean, they broke the spell that bound 
them to their English homes, and chose the wilderness, 
uninvaded as yet by pursuivants or bishops’ courts, as 
their asylum. No prospects of ease or gain allured 
them. No fertile or cultured soil held out to them its 
promise. No rivers rich in golden sand offered reward 
to their self-denial. Yet to the eye of faith, the strange 
distant wilderness appeared more than an El Dorado. 
If only in that land, they might realize their own Biblical 
conception of social, civil and religious order, if there 
they might plant on new soil their own cherished prin- 
ciples, and nurture them where they were beyond the 
shadow of episcopal and royal prerogative, it was all 
they asked. Yet to represent the object which they 
wished to realize, as “a State without a king and a 
Church without a bishop,” is to state but the half, and 
the negative half, of their sanctified ambition. They 
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wished to found a State where every subject should be 
a “king and priest unto God,” acknowledging no soy- 
reign but the “ King of kings.” 

To guide them in the effort to realize their grand 
ideal, they had scarcely a precedent in the world’s his- 
tory. No band of colonists had ever before gone forth 
on such a mission. The genius of Latin poetry had 
pictured Aineas fleeing with his household gods from 
the walls of burning Troy. Grecian emigration looked 
mainly to extended commerce. Roman colonization 
was encouraged by prospective tribute from subject races. 
Spanish adventure was quickened by the greed of gold 
and conquest. But higher and holier motives inspired 
the purpose of the founders of New England. The 
history of the world, we said, had not an example from 
which they might copy. ‘The Hebrew commonwealth had 
some admirable features, but it belonged to a ceremonial 
dispensation. ‘The little republic of Geneva had illus- 
trated the reforming and controlling power of evangel- 
ical truth; but there the seed had been planted ina soil 
long préoccupied by error, and already its glory was on 
the wane, yet it came nearest to a realization of the Pu- 
ritan ideal. ‘The stern reformer of Scotland had eulo- 
gized it. The fame of Calvin had surrounded it with 
hallowed memories. It had been rémodeled on the plan 
of a Christian State. Its order and discipline had been 
long a text-book for the English Puritan. It had in 
some sort been, in the cause of reform, an European 
University. ‘To its lessons, the purer portion of the 
English Church had lent a listening ear. In the pros- 
pect of exile, the Pilgrims might well think of founding 
a Transatlantic Geneva, With Calvin’s spirit they were 
in strong sympathy, and they paid the willing tribute of 
admiration to the work he had achieved on the shores of 
Lake Leman. But still they hoped for something better. 
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The parting words of Robinson to the little band that 
embarked at Delft Haven, show his strong anxiety that 
they should not call either Calvin or Luther, master, 
Something of truth might yet be discovered beyond 
what they had ever attained. 

There were other more worldly motives that réinforced 
their ruling purpose to plant the Gospel and its institu- 
tions on the shores of the new world. They could not 
feel at home in Holland. Their children intermarried 
with the Dutch or ran away to sea. On every side they 
found themselves assaulted by hostile influences. Their 
good old English tongue, the language of Latimer and 
Ridley and Tyndale and Hooper, was dear to them, and 
there was danger of losing it. Much as they disliked 
Star Chamber and High Commission, they reverenced the 
forms of English law ; and they could not willingly cease 
to be countrymen of multitudes of dear and loved ones 
whom they had left behind. Across the ocean they 
might retain the English name and their mother tongue, 
and yet be safe from ecclesiastical interference or 
control. 

Let us then follow them across the ocean and mark 
the progress of their labors as they lay the foundations 
and rear the superstructure of their social fabric. In 
the study of jurisprudence, they owned no man as mas- 
ter. There was no copy of the Pandects or of Magna 
Charta on board of the Mayflower. There was no Coke 
or Blackstone, no Kent or Story there. Geneva fur- 
nished them doubtless with some suggestions, but the 
Bible was the basis of their legislation. They had 
formed an ideal of a Christian State, which, with all its 
imperfections, was far in advance of the age. Before 
their minds, more than two centuries ago, passed visions 
of that orderly combination of civil and Christian pol- 
ity, which since occupied the attention and kindled the 
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enthusiasm of the noble Dr. Arnold. In many respects, 
the views of the New England Puritans corresponded 
with those of the Oxford professor. But for them it 
was permitted to give those views, practical shape. If in 
some respects they failed, it was from the human imper- 
fection that forbids the full attainment of its high ideal. 
Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Bacon’s Atlantis were 
mere splendid dreams. No age has ever realized them, 
none ever will. The genius that framed them stopped 
short with theory. The real world of fact and experi- 
ence is not pliant like the creations of fancy. The 
dreamer and the worker cannot travel on pari passu. 
Yet to the special honor of the New England Fathers, 
it must be said that what they greatly thought, they 
nobly wrought out. Doubtless they came far short of 
their own conception, but a measurable success crowned 
their efforts. 

They held that the nature of the ecclesiastical was dis- 
tinct from that of civil polity. Christ alone was supreme 
over the Church. God alone was Lordof the conscience. 
The State had its own sphere, to preserve civil order and 
enforce civil justice. It might in no wise interfere with 
the laws and ordinances of Christ’s house. Yet although 
distinct, Church and State should be cooperative. The 
laws of God were to be supreme over both; and the 
final end of both was the same. The Church should 
be careful that legislation should accord with the divine 
standard: and the magistrate was to countenance and 
study the public maintainance and respect of religion. 

Here were the fundamental principles of “ the The- 
ocracy,” and if they were carried too far at times, the 
error seemed to be almost unavoidable, while it is one 
into which we, at the present day, seem by no means 
likely to fall. We scarcely allow Church and State to 
be céoperative, and are jealous of the magistrate who is 
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studiously anxious for the cause of social order and 
morals, But the Puritans regarded the civil officer as 
one bound to be a pillar of the Church as well as the 
State. He might not usurp authority or control beyond 
his own sphere, but that sphere extended beyond the 
limits with which it is bounded now. Robinson would 
not have the magistrate allowed power or authority to 
molest or persecute for religious opinions, yet he might 
enforce attendance upon Sabbath worship. John Owen 
was a vigorous champion of civil freedom, and as vig- 
orous an assailant of despotic or prelatical prerogative. 
Yet in his view there were religious, or rather irreligi- 
ous opinions and practices which the magistrate should 
rebuke and restrain. He uniformly refused to plead for 
«that cursed intolerable toleration” which some had de- 
manded. According to the theory which prevailed 
among the Protestants against tyranny of prelacy and 
Popish error, the Christian magistrate* “ hath his power 
from God, which his Christianity serves to sanctify and 
direct,” and even so “he is to use it for God and his honor, 
and that in his true worship in which he is specially 
honored, and against the contrary,” yet with appropriate 
caution. 

With views in the main correspondent to these, the sev- 
eral Colonies were established. Plymouth, under the gui- 
dance of Elder Brewster, and composed largely of those 
who had been taught by Pastor Robinson, maintained 
in some respects a purer order and manifested more of 
harmony between Church and State, as well as less of 
a persecuting spirit, than some of the other Colonies. 
The authority of the magistrate to enforce the main- 
tainance and support of the ministry was rarely, if ever, 
needed. The early colonists were for the most part 
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men who owned a willing allegiance to the law of God, 
and to them a “'Theocracy” which simply adopted and 
enforced the divine legislation appeared no grievance or 
hardship. 

Yet their experiment was bold and hazardous. With 
other materials than the sifted piety and Puritanism of 
England, it would have been a speedy failure. As it 
was, a very few years sufficed to reveal its threatened 
danger. Emigrants actuated by far other motives than 
those which influenced the pioneer colonists, found their 
way to New England. They there formed a foreign, in- 
congruous and disturbing element. What the Puritans 
wished was “a State which they could enjoy in common 
as an ordinance of God. But the State was to unfold 
within the Church.” ‘The government was the Lord’s 
servant, and “all citizens, as such, were to serve God.”* 
This was the theory from the first, but an unwelcome 
emigration threatened to interfere with it. Under the 
pressure of an obvious necessity, the General Court at 
Boston, May 18, 1631, determined that “for the future 
no one shall be admitted to the freedom of this body 
politic, unless he be a member of some church within 
the limits of the same.” In accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Theocracy, every citizen, whether church 
member or not, was taxed for the support of the minis- 
try. No question seems to have as yet been raised, and 
no doubt to have been expressed, as to the correctness 
of the principles which had been adopted in the forma- 
tion of the State. More than a quarter of a century 
later, Cotton, in his biography of Davenport, said: “The 
Theocracy, that is, God’s government, is to be estab- 
lished as the best form of government. Here the peo- 
ple who chooses its civil rulers, is God’s people, and 
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equally with those they choose, in covenant with Him, 
They are members of the churches. God’s laws and 
God’s servants are enquired of for counsel.” Ata still 
earlier period, in a letter to Sir Richard Saltonstall, in 
vindication of the harsh measures of the Court, in re- 
spect to the Baptists, Cotton most explicitly defends the 
Theocracy: “ You think that to compel men in matter of 
worship is to make them sin. If the worship be law- 
ful in itself, the magistrate compelling him to come to 
it, compelleth him not to sin; but the sin is in his will 
that needs to be compelled to a Christian duty.” Yet 
he adds, as if conscious of the retort to which he was 
liable, “ You know us not, if you think we came into 
this wilderness to practice those courses here which we 
fled from in England. We believe there is a vast dif- 
ference between men’s inventions and God’s institutions. 
We fled from men’s inventions, to which we should else 
have been compelled. We compel none to men’s in- 
ventions.”"* By such reasoning the minds of others 
besides Cotton were held in bondage, and by it, the ex- 
pulsion of Roger Williams and the persecution of the 
Quakers were justified. 

But now other principles were slowly making their 
way into the minds of the colonists. The treatment of 
Roger Williams was felt by many, and more especially by 
the Salem Church, which regarded him with respect and 
affection, to be harsh and unchristian, The Colony 
which he had planted on the borders of Massachusetts 
was a standing protest againt the principles of the The- 
ocracy. It was in vain that Rhode Island was spoken 
of as almost an infidel State, that all commerce or com- 
munication with her was strictly prohibited, and that in 
Church and State the proceedings which had led to the 
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founding of that Colony were laboriously attempted to be 
justified. Across the border came influences which were 
seriously felt, undermining in the minds of men the foun- 
dations of the Theocracy. There was a recoil from the 
positions to whieh the principles of its defenders would 
lead. 

Meanwhile other allies céoperated in the work. The 
Theocracy was first threatened from an ecclesiastical 
rather than political direction, although the danger was 
evidently increased by the exclusion from citizenship 
of all but members of the Church. Some easier terms of 
communion were demanded than those which required 
evidence of repentance and regeneration. These were 
sought in the proposal that baptism should constitute 
the door to the visible church. As early as 1637, ac- 
cording to Uhden (P. 137.) a minister at Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, by the name of Lenthal, broached the 
doctrine that baptism constitutes the door of entrance to 
the visible church. Hubbard reports that this view was 
immediately embraced by several others, and the plan 
was in agitation of forming a church, into which all 
baptized persons. were to be admitted to communion, 
without any additional test. But when Lenthal was 
applied to for farther counsel in the matter, it was found 
that he had been conferred with by several magistrates 
and ministers, and had retracted his opinions. Having 
read his recantation publicly before his congregation, he 
was exempted from further censure. This doctrine was 
in too decided contrariety to the prevailing view to have 
spread extensively, although strictly speaking, it was 
not directed against the Theocracy as such. 

This view however, thus early presented and suppres- 
sed, was repeatedly to appear again in varied forms and 
do its work. Meanwhile the later emigrants became more 
and more dissatisfied. Not agreeing in religious doctrine 
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or practice with the first colonists, they found themselves, 
for what they could not regard as a fault of their own, 
excluded alike from the privileges of church and state. 
In 1646, a petition representing their feelings and com- 
plaints was duly presented at the Sessions of the General 
Court at Boston. Among other things, it set forth these 
grievances : 

“There are in these settlements many thousands of 
free-born, quiet, peaceable Englishmen, who though 
upright in their dealings, and disposed to promote the 
public weal, see themselves debarred from all civil em- 
ployments ; nay, are not permitted to occupy the lowest 
office, nor to have a voice in the election of magistrates, 
of captains, or of other civil and military functionaries. 
There are divers good people, rich in knowledge and no 
way blameable in life and conversation, who as members 
of the Church of England are in agreement with the 
last and best Reformation in England and Scotland, but 
are yet excluded from the Supper on the pretence that 
they do not assent to the church-covenant, for which 
they see no foundation in the Word of God, and more- 
over, this very covenant differs in different churches. 
Not only so, but they are constrained by penalties to 
attend public worship; and particular pains are used 
that they shall be present at times when baptism is ad- 
ministered, although their own children cannot be bap- 
tized. In some places they are obliged to contribute to the 
maintenance of the minister, in order to be regarded as 
brethren. With a brief reference to the necessary ten- 
dency of such a course to promote Anabaptism, they 
pray, therefore, to be received into the churches, and to be 
allowed a participation in all the privileges and ordi- 
nances which Christ has purchased for them, and in 
whose Name they have been baptized, that the Lord 
may be one and His Name one in this place, and that so 
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the seals of the covenant (the Sacraments) may be enjoy- 
ed by them and their posterity.” 

The answer given to the petition was a summons to 
the petitioners to appear before the Court. When they 
were taxed for what they had done, they appealed to the 
right of petition. The reply was, that they were to ac- 
count not for the petition itself, but for its contemptuous 
and seditious expressions. Pardon was offered them on 
condition of confessing their fault. This they refused 
to do, and fines were imposed. The attempt made to 
prosecute their appeal to the Commission in England 
for the Government of the Colonies, was promptly 
repressed, 

Although but seven persons had signed the petition, 
the malcontents were already numerous. Much popu- 
lar excitement was directed against Governor Winthrop, 
the most prominent and able defender of the existing 
Constitution. The General Court felt itself called upon 
to refute the Petitioners at length, a course which they 
would not have pursued, but from the conviction of an 
existing danger. In the course of their argument they 
say, “'The demand for universal right of suffrage, the 
Government regards as an attempt to gain favor with the 
populace,” thus plainly indicating the fact that there 
was a dissatisfied “ populace.” As to terms of commu- 
nion, they declared that “ our churches cannot blindly or 
upon the testimony of others, receive persons who re- 
fuse to give account of their faith and repentance.” 

Notwithstanding all opposition, a petition, subscribed 
by twenty-five non-freemen,—such is their own lan- 
guage—“ in behalf of themselves and many thousands,” 
found its way to Loadon. But it was successfully with- 
stood there, by Massachusetts influence. Winthrop 
publicly denounced, in offering his own defence, “the 
liberty of corrupt nature,” and argued strongly against 
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it as the principal enemy of truth and peace. “All the 
ordinances of God,” said he, “are bent against it. By 
this liberty swmus omnes deteriores.” 

In connection with this subject, some of the utter- 
ances of the Cambridge Platform (1648) will need to be 
considered. The Church was virtually called upon to 
sustain the position taken up by Winthrop. It did so. 
The Synod decided not only that no change was admis- 
sible in the terms of church membership, but that “the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion, or of the first 
table, hath power civilly to command or forbid things 
respecting the outward man which are clearly commanded 
or forbidden in the word, and to inflict suitable punish- 
ments, according to the nature of the a sangee 
against the same.”* 

But opposition, though silenced for a time, was not 
subdued. The number of dissentients from the prin- 
ciples of the established government was steadily on the 
increase, while new emigrants were continually arriving, 
and the mass of non-communicants rapidly strengthened. 
The form in which the next attack was to be made, first 
developed itself in Connecticut. ‘Those who had been 
baptized as the children of church members, complained 
that notwithstanding this, and no matter how blameless 
their life, they were excluded from all the privileges of 
the church unless they could recite a peculiar experi- 
ence. They demanded for their own children also the 
rite of baptism. In 1655, serious disturbances occurred 
in the church at Hartford, which required for their 
settlement the convocation of successive Synods, in the 
issue of which the other Colonies were to some extent 
involved. But the question at the root of the whole 
matter, was constantly the terms of church membership. 
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Sometimes it came up on the occasion of the choice of 
a pastor, in which the members of the congregation as 
distinct from the church, claimed a right to participate. 
The General Court of Connecticut vainly attempted to 
settle it. Successive councils were called, but they too 
proved ineffectual. The difficulty was aggravated rather 
than relieved. The matter was at length brought before 
the General Court of Massachusetts. That Court ad- 
vised a general council, and sent letters to the other 
Courts, signifying their opinion. New Haven, probably 
foreboding the result, remonstrated against it in a long 
letter replying to Massachusetts, and declining to send 
delegates. They observed moreover that “it was their 
opinion that the legislature and elders of the Colony 
were sufficient to determine all those points without 
assistance from abroad.”* Yet in their own views, they 
were fully decided. They were opposed to the proposed 
innovations, They desired that “as the Court had 
formed their civil polity and laws upon the divine word, 
and as the elders and churches had gathered and re- 
ceived their discipline from the same, they would exert 
themselves to preserve them inviolable.” 

But in other quarters the proposed council was re- 
garded with more favor. It convened at Boston, June 
4th, 1657. Some most important questions were laid 
before it, but none more so than that which received an 
answer allowing the baptism of those whose parents, 
not members of the Church, had been baptized. This 
decision virtually carried with it the other dreaded in- 
novations upon Congregational usage, prejudicial to the 
purity of the Church. It is true that it was far from 
securing a general reception, notwithstanding the re- 
spect due to a Synod representing the several Colonies. 
It was in fact warmly as well as widely contested. But 
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it was an evident concession to the growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the Theocracy. ‘The Synod aimed 
to pursue a middle course, but satisfied neither party. 
It dared not go so far as to seriously interfere with the 
terms of communion, and yet it tacitly allowed non- 
members, if baptized, a right to be heard in regard to 
the interests of a church and the choice of. a pastor. 
The result however was only increased agitation. The 
stricter party remonstrated, and openly expressed their 
opposition both in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
Church at Hartford was rent asunder, and several years 
passed before even the semblance of concord was re- 
stored. The General Court at Boston, alarmed at the 
symptoms of a general rupture, summoned a new Synod 
of all the ministers of that Colony. It met in 1662, 
but did little more than réaffirm with slight modifications 
the positions of the Synod of 1657. Again the oppo- 
sition found public expression. Some of the strongest 
members of the Synod dissented from its conclusions. 
It was obvious that the question at issue, although more 
directly pertaining to the Constitution of the Church, 
involved the permanence of the Theocracy itself as an 
established government. 

What the result would have been if the Colonies 
had been left to themselves, can scarcely be doubtful. 
It was already evident that in the general decay of piety, 
the Church had largely lost its power to resist the 
pressure upon it from without. But at this juncture 
the prospective result was precipitated by the action of 
the English King. By its Charter of 1662, Connecticut 
was declared an incorporate body politic. The magis- 
tracy was to be elected annually by the free citizens, and 
civil privileges were to be enjoyed by every freeborn 
Englishman. In regard to Massachusetts it was like- 
wise ordered, that “all persons of good and honest lives 
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and conversations, should be admitted to the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and also their children to Baptism ; that in the 
choice of governor and assistants, the only consideration 
should be of the wisdom, virtue and integrity of the 
persons to be chosen, and not of any faction with 
reference to Opinions and outward profession; that all 
freeholders of competent estates, not vicious, &c., though 
of different persuasions concerning church government, 
should have their votes in the election of all officers, 
civil and military.” 

Thus fell the Theocracy. It had endured less than 
the lifetime of a single generation. Many who aided to 
éstablish it, witnessed its fall. More than twenty years 
passed away before a change of rulers in England opened 
any possible prospect for its réestablishment. But then 
it was too late for the attempt to be successfully made. It 
could only have resulted in disorganization or revolution, 
Such of the ragments of the system as had not been 
annihilated by the Charter, yet lingered. The people 
were taxed generally, notwithstanding their religious 
persuasion, for the support of “the standing order.” 
Congregationalism remained in: fact the State religion 
in several of the Colonies, for more than acentury. As 
late as 1769, the ministers of the Warren Association 
(Baptist) certify that“ many letters from the churches 
mentioned grievous oppressions and persecutions from 
the standing order,” in some of which “religious tyranny 
had been carried to great lengths.” By the Association, 
it was unanimously resolved “to send to the British 
Court for help, if it could not be obtained in America.”* 

The subject was brought to the attention of the State 
authorities of Massachusetts, and of a Committee of the 
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Provincial Congress, then in session, John Adams de- 
clared that “the laws of Massachusetts were the most 
mild and equitable establishment of religion that was 
known in the world,” and that the complainants “ might 
as well turn the heavenly bodies out of their courses, as 
the people of Massachusetts at the present day from 
their meeting house and Sunday laws.” He was not 
far from right. Changes were made from time to time 
moderating the laws which bore against dissentients 
from “ the standing order.” But in Massachusetts, it was 
not until 1833 that the Third Article of the Bill of Rights 
was so amended as to secure the separation of Church 
and State. 

If the political consequences of the Theocracy which 
survived it, were such as Baptists, Quakers, and Epis- 
copalians were agreed in regarding as deplorable, the 
influences by which it still continued to operate upon 
the state of the churches were equally to be lamented. 
The resolutions of the Synods of 1657 and 1662 mark 
a crisis in that spiritual declension from the original 
standard of Puritan faith and piety which was almost 
cdeval with the Theocracy itself. But this declension, 
though partially arrested by the “Reforming Synod” 
of 1679, continued to progress. The departure from 
the original strictness of Congregational doctrine and 
discipline, with regard to the terms of communion, had 
begun to bear fruit. It was helped forward by the dis- 
astrous influence of the Indian wars, and was only 
effectually arrested by the great Revival of the follow- 
ing century. Thus slowly but surely did the false ele- 
ment, which found a place in the plan of the founders 
of the Theocracy, display itself in its unhappy results. 
The Theocracy fell, but its influence long remained, 
and was disastrously felt. 

But it is time to turn to another branch of the sub- 
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ject somewhat less prominently presented in the volume 
before us-—the ecclesiastical development of the churches 
of New England. It becomes a question of no little 
‘interest, by what process, or through what influences 
these churches have failed to develop that system, the 
germs of which were to be found in their original Con- 
stitution. We think it will be seen by a careful retro- 
spect, that their normal ecclesiastical development was 
interfered with, and that but for this, the Congregational 
churches would have adopted, long before, a system 
in keeping with the principles advocated by Robinson, 
Cotton, Hooker, Stone and Edwards. 

Uhden in his volume has laid down as one of the 
two fundamental principles of Congregationalism, the 
following : that “the several churches are altogether in- 
dependent of one another.” This needs however to be 
taken with some qualifications. The churches were 
independent or Congregational, as opposed to being 
“national, provincial or classical.” Thus they are de- 
fined by the Cambridge Platform. In this sense also, 
each Presbyterian church is independent. It has com- 
plete within itself all that is necessary to order, disci- 
pline or worship. It has its own officers, its own 
mutual covenant, and is sufficiently constituted for the 
purposes of its own organization. Yet it recognizes 
the duty of fellowship and céoperation with kindred 
bodies, and the propriety of definite principles by 
which mutual watch, sympathy and céoperation shall 
be directed. To State or national control, to provincial 
interference, or to that classical consolidation which 
would virtually amalgamate the several churches in 
one, it stands opposed. In this sense also the Congre- 
gational churches of New England are independent, 
but not in the sense that they are not bound together 
by mutual obligations, and regard for one another’s 
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judgment and welfare. No where has the principle 
of absolute independency and irresponsibility been 
more resolutely and openly disavowed, than among 
these churches. Indeed such a principle is at war with 
the fundamental elements of Christianity, and the 
brotherhood of all that are one in Christ. 

By none, has this view been more sternly advocated 
than by the leading minds of the New England 
churches. John Robinson, though by force of circum- 
stances isolated from all communion with kindred 
churches, was no separatist. His closing words to the 
Pilgrims were eloquent and Christian in the highest 
sense: “I would wish you by all means,” he says, “ to 
close with the godly people of England: study union 
with them in all things wherein you can have it without 
sin, rather than in the least measure to effect a division 
or separation from them.” He held that there would 
be no difference between his own flock, and the non- 
conformists of England, whenever they should “come to 
the practice of evangelical ordinances out of the king- 
dom.” Few will object to Hooker’s definition of Inde- 
pendence: “The Church may be said to be ‘indepen- 
dent,’ sufficient to attain her end, and therefore hath 
complete power to exercise all the ordinances of God.” 
Yet in the more extended use of the word, the criticism 
of John Cotton is just: “Independency is not a fit 
name for the way of our churches; it is too strait, it 
holds us forth as independent of all others.” This view, 
in common with his brethren of the Cambridge Synod, 
Cotton rejected. Jacob also, the pupil and céadjutor of 
Robinson, says, “where each congregation giveth their 
free consent in their own government, each congrega- 
tion is an entire and independent body politic.” 

With the proper definition of the word, there is no 
objection to its use, and it is obvious that it must be 
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employed in a sense that does not interfere with the 
principles laid down in the Cambridge Platform. The 
Synod by which this was constructed, acknowledged the 
mutual obligation which rested upon all the churches, 
“to preserve church communion.” This is to be done, 
among other modes, by way of mutual care in taking 
‘thought for one another’s welfare; by way of consulta- 
tion one with another as “when any church wanteth 
light or peace among themselves, it is a way of commu- 
nion of the churches, according to the word, to meet 
together by their elders and their messengers in a 
Synod,” in order to settle the difficulty.and commend 
the way of truth and peace to the parties concerned ; 
and also in the way of admonition, which may result 
in forbearing communion with an offending church, 
virtually declaring against it “the sentence of non- 
communion.” 

To such an independency there can be no objec- 
tion. To any other, the great body of the New 
England churches have been almost uniformly op- 
posed, however they may have lacked the means and 
conveniences for a full carrying out of their acknow- 
ledged principles. 

As to the constitution of the individual church in 
the early history of New England, it was Presbyterian 
rather than Congregational. This was the case with 
the mother church of Leyden, of which Robinson was 
Pastor, and Brewster a Ruling Elder. They seem to 
have borrowed their ideas of the proper and scriptural 
organization of an individual church, with scarce a mo- 
dification, from the writings of Calvin. In the French 
Reformed Church, as is well known, the principles of 
the Genevese Reformer were more perfectly and con- 
sistently carried out than in Geneva itself, and it is to 
the French Reformed Churches that the Leyden church 
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refers as the pattern from which they had drawn. In 
response to certain honorable members of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, Robinson and Brewster reply under their 
own signatures to the effect that “touching the ecclesi- 
astical ministry, namely of pastors for teaching, elders 
for ruling, and deacons for distributing the church’s 
contribution, as also for the two sacraments, &c., we do 
wholly and in all points agree with the French Re- 
formed churches, according to their public confession 
of faith.” They add that some small differences were 
to be found in their practice, but such only as were “in 
some accidental circumstances,” and ‘not at all in the 
substance of the things.” Yet in specifying these differ- 
ences, they say, ‘“‘ We choose none for governing elders 
but such as are ‘apt to teach.’” ‘“'Their elders are an- 
nual, &c., ours perpetual.” “Our elders administer 
their office publicly, theirs more privately.” These are 
the only matters of difference between themselves and 
the French Reformed churches, to which they refer in 
connection with the form of government or the consti- 
tution of the individual church. 

That this distinction between the pastor and ruling 
elder was one not merely of name, is obvious from a va- 
riety of evidence. After the branch of the Leyden 
church which had removed to Plymouth had remained 
some years without a pastor, waiting the arrival of Mr. 
Robinson, Brewster the ruling elder, and a man emi- 
nently “apt to teach,” wished to know of Mr. Robinson 
whether it were permissible for him to administer the 
sacraments. The reply of Robinson is, “ Now touching 
the question propounded by you, I judge it not lawful 
for you, being a ruling elder, (as Rom. xii. 7, 8, and 1 
Tim. v. 17,) opposed to the elders that teach and exhort 
and labor in word and doctrine, to which the sacra- 
ments are annexed, to administer them, nor convenient 
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if it were lawful.”* Again in his reply to Bernard,t 
he says, “'The contrary to that which you affirm is to 
be seen of all men in our Confession of Faith, Art. 34, 
wherein it is held, that ‘no sacraments are to be adminis- 
tered until pastors or teachers be ordained to their 
office.’” Still again he says,f ‘“‘ We believe and confess 
that the elders which Christ hath left in his Church are 
to govern the same in all things, provided always the 
nature of ecclesiastical government be not exceeded, 
according to the laws by him prescribed, and that the 
brethren are most straitly bound to obey them.” And 
once more to the same purport, he holds that “the flock, 
both severally and jointly, is to obey them that have the 
oversight over them.” 

In accordance with such views the Leyden church 
was constituted. They were of course reflected in the 
Constitution of the Plymouth church in this country. 
As to the church in Salem, Hubbard says there is no 
small evidence that they took their model from the Ply- 
mouth church. To its constitution and covenant refer- 
ence was often made. Mr. Cotton’s charge at Hampton 
was that they should take advice of them at Plymouth, 
and Gov. Winslow wrote of others, “they will do no- 
thing without our advice.” Baillie says, the settlers 
“did agree to model themselves after Mr. Robinson’s 
pattern,” and Cotton speaks of “the Plymouth church 
helping the first comers in their theory, by hearing and 
discovering their practice at Plymouth.” ‘The only 
point which we find specified in regard to which the other 
churches diverged from those of Plymouth, is that “they 
of Massachusetts chose mere ruling elders—that is as 
not necessarily ‘apt to teach, —and gave them authori- 
tative power.” It would seem therefore that in the 
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Leyden church we are to find the recognized model of 
the early New England churches, 

But the system of Robinson was that of Independent 
Presbyterianism. The officers which he recognized as 
essential to the completeness of the church, were pas- 
tors, ruling elders and deacons. He distinctly repudi- 
ates “exercising amongst ourselves or thrusting upon 
others, any popular or democratical church govern- 
ment.” External church government under Christ,” 
he declares, “is plainly aristocratical and to be adminis- 
tered by some certain choice men, although the state 
which many unskillfully confound with the government, 
be after a sort popular and democratical. By this it 
appertains to the people freely to vote in elections and 
judgments of the church; in respect to the other, we 
make account it behooves the elders to govern the peo- 
ple even in their voting, in just liberty, given by Christ 
whatever.” He admits moreover that “the elders both 
lawfully may, and necessarily ought, and that by virtue 
of their office, to meet apart at times from the body of 
the church, to deliberate of such things as concern her 
welfare, as for the preventing of things unnecessary, so 
for the preparing, according to just order, of things ne- 
cessary,” &c.* Thus, repudiating a pure democracy in 
the church, even though the right to vote be restrained 
as Robinson claims, to “only men, and them grown, 
and of discretion,” f excluding of course women and 
children, he yet asserts, “these three forms have ‘their 
places in the Church of Christ. In respect of Him, the 
head, it is a monarchy; in respect of the eldership, an 
aristocracy; in respect of the body, a popular state.” t 
“The elders of both sorts—teaching and ruling—form 
the Presbytery—or Session—of overseers and rulers 





* Robinson, iii. 43. + Ib. ii. ft Ib. 140. 
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which should be in every particular church.” * “In ad- 
mitting members on their professions and censuring 
incorrigible offenders,” says Robinson, “we leave the 
execution of these things to the elders.” ‘The exter- 
nal government is to be administered by the elders.” 
In like manner, Cotton, in his letter to Lord Say and 
Seal, says: ‘“‘ Democracy I do not conceive that God ever 
did ordain as a fit government for church or common- 
wealth. ‘Though it be a status popularis, where they 
choose their own governors, yet the government is not 
a democracy, if not administered by the people, but by 
the governors: if many, an aristocracy, which even Mr. 
Robinson admits.” + 

The Cambridge Platform (1648) thus recognizes the 
Presbyterian Constitution of the Church. It says: “ Of 
elders, some attend chiefly to the ministry of the 
word, as the pastors and teachers; others attend espe- 
cially unto rule, who are therefore called ruling elders.” 
Again: “the ruling elder’s office is distinct from the 





* Prince, 178. 

+ In this connection it may not be amiss to present the testimo- 
ny of Orme, in his Life of Owen. His known partiality for “In- 
dependency,” or for the Congregational system, and his careful 
investigation of Puritan History during the period of the Theo- 
cracy, entitle his words to careful attention. He cannot at least 
be regarded with suspicion as unduly biased in favor of Presbyte- 
rianism. His language is: ‘‘Most of the Puritans who went over 
to New England, were attached to a species of Presbyterianism, 
rather than to Independency ; and from this arose the peculiar com- 
plexion which the church after a time exhibited. They had their 
regular meetings of synods and councils, in which the civil magis- 
trate occupied a place, and the laws and regulations of which were 
enforced by his authority. The term Independent is obviously mis- 
applied to such procedures, and it is unjust to make it accountable 
for the consequences.” Neither Congregationalism nor Presbyte- 
rianism, as such, were accountable, but the very principle of the 
Theocracy. 
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office of pastor and teacher.” His “work is, to join 
with the pastor in those acts of spiritual rule which are 
distinct from the ministry of the word and sacraments,” 
Among his specified duties, are admission of members ; 
convening the church ; “ preparing matters in private” 
for “ more speedy dispatch,” &c. 

The government of the Church moreover is, accord- 
ing to the Platform, vested in “its Presbytery” of elders, 
“The Holy Ghost frequently—yea, always—where it 
mentioneth church rule and church government, as- 
cribeth it to elders.” This government of the Church 
is “a mixed government,” but “in respect of the pres- 
bytery and the power committed unto them, it is an 
aristocracy.” * 

At a still later period, these conclusions were con- 
firmed. The Platform was unanimously approved. It 
was held again that “ruling elders are appointed for 
the assistance of pastors in the government of the 
churches, and the inspection of the flocks.” It was assert- 
ed, that “the power of church government belongs only 
to the eldersof the church.” ‘There are yet certain cases, 
wherein the elders, in the management of their church 
government, are to take the concurrence of the frater- 
nity.” “The elders, of the church have a negative on 
the votes of the brethren. . . . To take away the nega- 
tive of the elders, or the necessity of their consent unto 
such acts, indeed is to take away all government what- 
soever, and it is to turn the whole ‘regimen of the church’ 
into a pure ‘democracy.’” * 

In accordance with these principles the greater part 
of the early New England churches were established. 
In Plymouth Colony the choice was not, as in Massachu- 
setts, of mere ruling elders, but of those that were “apt to 








* Ib, 248, 249. * Mather, ii. 222. 
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teach.” In New Haven several of the principal men— 
called in Scripture phraseology “the seven pillars”’— 
constituted an eldership which was the base or nucleus 
of the church. “It was the opinion of the principal 
divines who first settled New England and Connecticut,” 
so Trumbull* remarks, “ that in every church completely 
organized, there was a pastor, teacher, ruling elder and 
deacons. ‘These distinct offices they imagined were 
clearly taught in these passages: Rom xii. 7; 1 Cor. xii. 
28; 1 Tim. v. 17; and Eph. iv. 11. From this they 
argued the duty of all churches, which were able, to 
be thus furnished. In this manner were the churches 
of Hartford, Windsor, New Haven and other towns 
organized, The churches which were not able to support a 
pastor and teachers, had their ruling elders and deacons. 
. . . The business of the ruling elder was to assist the 
pastor in the government of the church. He was particu- 
larly set apart to watch over all its members, to prepare 
and bring forward all cases of discipline,” &c. “ It was the 
general opinion that elders ought to lay on hands in 
ordination, if there were a Presbytery in the church, 
but if there were not, the church might appoint some 
other elders or brethren to that service.” As late as 
1670, upon the organization of the second church in 
Hartford, one of the main principles of Congregational 
church order is stated to be “ that the power of guid- 
ance, or leading, belongs only to the eldership, and the 
power of judgment, consent or privilege belongs to the 
fraternity of brethren in full communion.”t Of the 
importance of the eldership, Hooker speaks in very 
emphatic language: “ The elders must have a church 
within a church if they would preserve the peace of the 
church.” Nor would he allow questions to be discussed 








* Hist. of Conn. i. 295. t Ib. 488. 
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before the whole body, till the proper course had beat 
resolved upon in the Presbytery, or session of the elders,* 

His discretion in this respect receives from Mather 
high eulogium. 

But although the churches were for the most part 
presbyterially constituted, they were not united together 
by presbytery or consociation. This, in some cases, 
arose from the necessities of their condition. Robinson 
at Leyden was forced to adopt the plan of Independent 
Presbyterianism, and to make the church itself by which 
the elders were elected, the body to which alone they 
were responsible. ‘The good order and peaceable sub- 
jection of its members prevented the necessity of any 
other appeal. Thus that body constituted the court of 
~ final resort. 

When the first churches formed on this model were 
planted in New England, they occupied each a some- 
what similar position. Each under separate temporal juris- 
diction and far removed from each other, they were 
naturally jealous, each of its individual rights, and es- 
pecially were they on their guard against allowing to 
Plymouth church any sort of metropolitan jurisdiction. 
Yet as the churches multiplied, and the jealousy of eccle- 
siastical supervision—which so much disquieted Skelton 
and Roger Williams—died away, a common interest led 
them to acknowledge the propriety and obligation of 
some method for expressing their fellowship, and attain- 
ing the common ends which they had in view. We 
have already referred to some of the evidence, which 
might be multiplied tenfold, upon which the statement 
that the absolute independency of the churches was 
almost universally rejected, is based. The question 
was continually recurring, and as uniformly answered 
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* Mather, i. 349. 
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by admitting the obligation of the churches to mutual 
watch and fellowship. The utterances of the Cambridge 
Platform on this point are clear and definite. The princi- 
ple of Synods to consider and direct in regard to the com- 
mon interests of the churches was steadfastly main- 
tained, and their constitution was to be such as to 
comprise a lay delegation from the churches. “ Synods 
orderly assembled, Acts xv. 2-15, and rightly pro- 
ceeding according to the pattern, Acts xv.,” they say, 
“ we acknowledge as the ordinance of Christ, and though 
not absolutely necessary to the being, yet many times .. . 
necessary to the well-being of churches, for the estab- 
lishment of truth and peace therein.” Moreover “the 
constituting of a Synod is a church-act, and may be 
transacted by the churches.” ‘The business of the Synod 
is “to debate and determine controversies of faith 
and cases of conscience,” consider what is becoming in 
the worship of God and the government of the church, 
and bear witness against maladministration and cor- 
ruption of doctrine or manners in any particular church, 
giving directions for its reformation,” &c. 

In accordance with these views are the positions taken 
by the Synod of 1679, where each particular church is 
declared to owe a “great regard unto the Church Cath- 
olic in the using of its own right,” and that “min- 
isters and messengers of neighboring churches have 
power to except against the election of a pastor, who 
by errors or scandals may be rendered unfit for the 
common service of the Gospel.” 

The necessity of some court of appeal in cases like 
those of a divided ch ch was moreover recognized. 
The troubles in connection with the Hartford Church 
in 1656, necessitated the calling of repeated councils. 
But these proved ineffectual. Among the questions 
therefore which were brought before the general council 
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or Synod at Boston in 1657, was the following: “ Unto 
whom such persons shall repair, that are grieved at any 
church process or censure; or whether they all must 
acquiesce in the church’s censure to which they belong.” * 
Here we recognise a difficulty which had its influence 
in preparing the way for the Saybrook Platform. Both 
the Legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut felt 
and acknowledged the importance of some general plan 
of church communion and discipline, and at their in- 
stance Synods were repeatedly ealled. It was not how- 
ever until 1708, that Connecticut passed the act which 
prepared the way for a more orderly constitution of its 
churches in their mutual relations. ‘The avowed object 
of the act was to provide a remedy for “defects in the 
discipline of the churches,” and secure “a good and regu- 
lar issue in cases subject to ecclesiastical discipline.” ft 

Of these “defects,” thus necessitating some provision 
analogous to Presbyteries and Synods, the old leading 
minds of New England have been fully aware. The 
venerable Hooker, only a week before he died, observed 
with great earnestness, ‘“‘ We must agree upon constant 
meetings of ministers, and settle the consociation of the 
churches, or we are undone.” “It was generally con- 
ceded that the state of the churches was lamentable 
with respect to their general order, government and 
discipline ; that for the want of more general and ener- 
getic government, many churches ran into confusion, 
that councils were not sufficient to relieve the aggrieved 
and restore peace. Council was called against council, 
and opposite results were given upon the same cases. 
Agegrieved brethren and churches were discouraged. 
There was no such thing in this way as bringing their 
difficulties to a final issue.” t 





* Trumbull, i. 317. TP. 508. { Trumbull, i. 507. 
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The Synod of 1662, moreover, gave their opinion de- 
cidedly in favor of the association of ministers and the 
consociation of churches. The loose practice of min- 
isters in introducing candidates to the ministry on their 
individual responsibility, was felt to be an obvious evil. 
The Congregational and Presbyterian Union of Eng- 
land, in 1691, with general approval made express pro- 
vision against it, and the wisdom of the step was ad- 
mitted in this country. A nearer union among the 
churches, and a better system of order and discipline 
were widely demanded. 

To trace the expression of the conviction extensively 
prevalent in regard to the inadequacy of the Congrega- 
tional system for the wants of the churches, would 
almost necessitate the réwriting of the ecclesiastical 
history of New England. This conviction was early 
felt. In 1644, John Cotton—of whom Hubbard says, 
that whatever he delivered was soon put into an order 
of court, if of a civil, or set up as a practice in the 
church, if of an ecclesiastical concernment—contended 
for the right and necessity of Synods, and their duty 
“to decree and publish such ordinances as may conduce 
according to God unto ‘ Reformation.’” The General 
Court, in convening the Synod which originated the 
Cambridge Platform, prefaces its motion to this effect 
by expressing the importance of the establishing and 
settling “the right form of church government and dis- 
cipline,” “by the joint and public agreement and con- 
sent of churches, as well as the sariction of the civil 
authority; and they even speak of it as a duty to be dili- 
gently attended to and performed. For want of sucha 
form—thus it proceeds—great differences in opinion 
and in practice appear in the churches, and still greater 
are to be expected.* Repeatedly is the same idea 





* Uhden, 147. 
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brought out in the orders of the General Court of the 
Colonies, by which the successive Synods were convened. 
Few pastors probably went so far as Mr. Stone, whose 
experience in the church at Hartford had opened his 
eyes to the grievous defects of the Congregational 
system, and who defined Congregationalism as “a 
speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent democracy.” * 
Yet at almost every convocation of the clergy in Synods, 
&c., the subject was referred to sufficiently to show the 
existence of a deep and strong conviction on their part, 
that some more orderly and adequate system was ne- 
cessary to the good order and discipline of the churches. 
The Synod of 1679 sought to revive the office of ruling 
elders, which was falling into disuse. ‘The subject was 
again brought up in the Synod of 1705. In the pre- 
vious Synod of 1662, with “a marvellous unanimity,” 
it was determined that there ought to be a consociation 
of the churches, and that it be commended to them thus 
to consociate. Still for many years nothing practical 
was accomplished. It was not until 1705—after Cotton 
Mather had presented his celebrated article on the steps 
necessary to secure to councils their due efficacy in sup- 
porting and well ordering the interests of the churches 
—that propositions were drawn up for the formation of 
associations in each county in Massachusetts, and sub- 
scribed by the ministers, (Nov. 5.) To these associa- 
tions was committed the licensing of candidates for the 
ministerial office; and they were constituted standing 
councils, whose sentence should be regarded as final 
and decisive. But the measure was strongly opposed, 
and remained inoperative, although the principles upon 
which it was based were generally admitted, and con- 
tinued to be, under a milder form. The pastors, how- 
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ever, strenuously exerted themselves to supply by per- 
sonal influence, the want which Mather had lamented 
in such strong terms. 

In Connecticut, however, the evil had become such 
that it could no longer be endured, and a partial remedy 
was found in the Saybrook Platform, to which the 
churches of the Colony generally conformed. Its avowed 
design was “to prevent picked councils, ex parte coun- 
cils, and councils upon councils which should give con- 
tradictory results, and plunge the churches into deeper 
troubles.” Nor did it altogether fail of its purpose. 
“ The churches became more regular and harmonious 
in their discipline, and enjoyed more general peace.”* 
The change effected was a decided approximation from 
strict Congregationalism to Presbyterianism. 

In Massachusetts, little was accomplished. The de- 
clension of piety in the churches caused a general 
indifference to the evils connected with the looseness of 
the prevalent system. Yet there were those sagacious 
enough to perceive them, and earnest enough to strive 
for their removal. In 1725, a petition was presented 
_ to the Legislature by Cotton Mather, in the name of 
the assembled General Convention of Ministers, praying 
that “in view of the great and visible decline of piety 
in the country, of the laudable example of our prede- 
cessors who sought to establish the faith and order of 
the gospel in the churches, by Synods, and that now a 
period of forty-five years has passed since the last con- 
vention of this kind, a Synod might be .called for the 
remedy of the existing unhappy condition.” But 
while the matter was pending, Boston Episcopalians 
sent word of it to London. An order was in consequence 
speedily issued, to put an immediate end to the affair, as 
the calling of Synods pertained to the king alone. f 





* Trumbull, ii. 17. t Uhden, 236. 
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Thus the hope of any united action on the part of 
the churches of the Colony to remedy the evils which 
were confessedly great and grievous under the system 
then prevalent, was effectually quenched. No further 
movement in the same direction could be made with 
any prospect of success, while the Colony remained 
subject to British control. Yet the influence of the 
French and Revolutionary wars, and the general and 
sad decline of piety in the churches, left them, even 
when civil independence had been achieved, utterly 
indisposed to any general effort for reform or a better dis- 
cipline. Meanwhile error had been widely extending, 
and the great defection of Unitarianism was steadily 
progressing to a full development. In other quarters, 
however, there were evident signs of a new religious 
life. With the first years of the present century the 
cause of Christ began to be regarded with revived in- 
terest, and attention was directed to measures for the 
better securing of sound doctrine and good order and 
discipline among the churches. At the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts held in 1814 at Dorcester, a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the history 
of Mather’s manuscript essay on Councils, and consider 
what emendations or changes were necessary in order 
that it might be recommended to the Associations and 
churches for their adoption. In 1815, the Committee 
gave in their report, in which they clearly and search- 
ingly exposed the defects of the prevalent Congrega- 
tional system. They felt it their special duty to call the 
attention of the Association “to those evils in our 
ecclesiastical state, which affect churches and ministers, 
in their public character, and in their relation to each 
other.”« 

In specifying these, they note a prevailing neglect of 
discipline, and the difficulty of executing it when at- 
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tempted, from the fact that the offender could obtain 
from some quarter the support he wished, “and thus 
entirely elude the authority of the church, or create 
endless difficulty and disorder.” Again, they complained 
that “there is no regular and acknowledged method in 
which Congregational churches can exercise a Christian 
watch and care over each other.” “So distracted,” say 
they, “is the state of our ecclesiastical affairs, and so 
vague, loose and weak the principle of union, that 
churches in our fellowship may go the greatest length 
of apostasy, without any inspection, and without 
losing that indefinite fellowship with us, which they 
before enjoyed.” And they add: “ What is more insuf- 
ferable, we are under a kind of necessity of allowing 
our disorderly members to call in churches, the most 
defective in Christian character, to censure our principles, 
to overturn our internal discipline, to sanction disorder 
and heresy, and to attack the reputation of faithful 
ministers.” 

Nor was this all. The Congregational system, as then 
prevalent, had no “settled or effectual method of calling 
ministers to account for immorality and error, and of 
protecting them against calumny and injustice.” There 
were “no effectual means of keeping corrupt and in- 
competent men from entering the ministry.” Moreover, 
“a corrupt church, with an heretical minister, has op- 
portunity to exert a corrupting influence upon the 
whole body of Congregational churches.” Besides this, 
it is asserted that “a single church is not a competent 
tribunal for the trial of a minister.” Shall resort then 
be had to mutual councils? The grand principle of them 
is correct, but they “are not permanent bodies,” they 
“may be evaded,” they “have no code of ecclesiastical 
rules,” they “may be multiplied without limits ;” while 
as “at present constituted,” they are “unfavorable to im- 
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partiality, justice and unanimity,” while a resort to ex 
parte council, as a substitute for a mutual council “is | 
still more exceptionable. It will from the very nature 
of the case be regarded with suspicion, and can never 
have the power of terminating a contention. A second 
ex-parte council may be called to contravene the deci- 
sion of the first, and so on without end.” Yet singu- 
larly enough, the compilers of the Appendix to Morton’s 
Memorial, published by the Congregational Board, 
assert that “the system of ew parte councils, ingrafted 
upon the Congregational stock,” “has become absolute- 
ly necessary for the protection of ministers, and the 
rights of private members; so that if they could not 
convene ev parte councils, on the refusal of the church 
to join in mutual councils, our system would be a 
dangerous one.” ‘The consolation which they take to 
themselves in the confession of these defects, indicates 
some misgiving. ‘They conclude, in a tone of philoso- 
phical submission, that “all wrong cannot be righted in 
this world, and our churches much prefer this ‘ way’ to 
the authoritative discipline of the Presbyterians.” 

Not such however was the opinion of the great Presi- 
dent Edwards, who as long ago as 1750, said: “I have 
long been perfectly out of conceit of our unsettled, in- 
dependent, confused way of church government in the 
land; and the Presbyterian way has ever appeared to 
me most agreeable to the word of God, and the reason 
and nature of things.” Nor was such the opinion of 
President Dwight, whose decided preferences were alto- 
gether on the side of Presbyterianism. The mutual 
council appeared to him “a judicatory most unhappily 
constituted.” ‘“ After its decisions, its existence ceases ; 
its responsibility vanishes with its existence, as does 
also the sense of its authority.” It has moreover “no 
common rules of proceeding.” The consociation was 
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much preferable in his judgment, but its defect was 
“the want of a still superior tribunal to receive appeals, 
in cases where they are obviously necessary.” He would 
have the tribunal “a standing body,” “always existing, 
of acknowledged authority,” “a court of record, having a 
regular system of precedents.” 

Surely it can be only through a singular obtuseness 
or a blind prejudice, that the obvious defects of the pre- 
valent Congregational system can be denied. The 
most able, honest, sagacious men, who have been most 
conversant with it, and who also have studied its practical 
workings, have confessed more against it than we are 
disposed to charge. It becomes then a question of no 
merely speculative interest, why the New England 
churches received ecclesiastically such a form of devel- 
opment, as that by which they have been characterized 
for nearly the last two hundred years. With a Presby- 
terian organization originally, of pastors, ruling elders 
and deacons; with the general admission and practical 
recognition of the importance and necessity of Synods, 
it may seem singular, that New England should never 
have supplied or remedied that defect in her ecclesiasti- 
cal system, of which there has been such long continued 
and grievous complaint. 

The principal explanation of this strange result, or 
rather neglect, is to be found, in our judgment, in “the 
New England Theocracy.” It was a fundamental prin- 
ciple with Robinson and the founders of New England 
generally, that the magistrate, having his power from 
God, “is to use it for God and his honor, and that, in 
his true worship in which he is specially honored, and 
against the contrary.” The magistrates were bound to 
see that religion was sustained, that none neglected the 
sanctuary, and that the general interest of the churches 
received no damage. According to the Cambridge Plat- 
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form, they had power to call Synods, and especially in 
case “any church, one or more, shall grow schismatical, 
rending itself from the communion of other churches, 
or shall walk incorrigibly and obstinately in any corrupt 
way of their own, contrary to the rule of the word: in 
such cases, the magistrate is to put forth his céercive 
power, as the matter shall require.” 

Here was that principle of the Theocracy which de- 
volved a duty properly belonging to Presbyteries and 
Synods upon the magistrate. He was to look after 
those interests of the churches which properly demand 
the supervision of their assembled representatives. To 
a great extent, and in general with remarkable discre- 
tion, this task was discharged by the magistracy of the 
Colonies, thus obviating the pressing necessity for a re- 
vision of their ecclesiastical system. Only upon the 
most urgent occasions were General Councils or Synods 
called, and these rarely, if ever, without the authority 
of the magistrate. Thus the Theocracy stood in the 
way of any development in the direction of Presbyte- 
rianism. 

Nor was the theory by which it assumed for the ma- 
gistrate a supervision of the churches, an idle or barren 
one. The authority conceded, was in repeated and 
almost constant exercise. If Councils or Synods were 
called, it was by order or motion of the General Court. 
If a new church was to be organized, the magistrates 
were first to judge of its necessity. When, in 1635, it 
was felt important that “one uniform order of disci- 
pline agreeable to the Scriptures” should be agreed 
upon and established, they called upon “the brethren 
and elders of every church” within the jurisdiction, to 
consult and advise upon the subject. When the Salem 
Church chose Roger Williams for their pastor, the gov- 
ernment of Boston opposed his ordination, and separa- 
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ted him from the church against their will. Long time 
it was that the influence of that article of the Leyden 
Church was felt, by which it was held that “no Synod, 
classis, convocation or assembly of ecclesiastical officers, 
hath any power or authority at all, but as the same by 
the magistrate is given unto them.” * In these circum- 
stances the conceded duty of the magistracy not only 
obviated the necessity, but denied the privilege of those 
acts on the parts of the churches, which pertain to 
them in their united capacity. 

In Connecticut the General Court would not allow a 
plantation to be established, unless provided with a 
preacher. No persons might embody themselves into 
church estate without the consent of the General Court 
and approbation of the neighboring elders. Attendance 
upon public worship was compulsory, and the magis- 
trate was to see that the law was enforced. The select- 
men were to look after the teaching of the catechism. 
When the case of the church of Hartford excited 
attention, the General Court manifested the sense of 
its rightful authority over the churches, by ordering that 
church to cease any further prosecution of the disaf- 
fected members. ‘To remove the trouble, it appointed 
the members of a council to which the case should be 
submitted. The first minister at Middletown was dis- 
missed by a committee of ministers and civilians ap- 
pointed by the General Court. As late as 1680, this 
body “for the more effectual preservation and propaga- 
tion of religion,” made its recommendations to the 
ministry as to the course they should pursue, and in 
almost every instance, like that of the church at Wind- 
sor in the same year, which properly should have been 
subject to ecclesiastical arbitration, the General Court 





* Life of Brewster, p. 317. 
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assumed the responsibility without question, of deter- 
mining the policy which should be pursued. This was 
the case up to the time of the adoption of the Saybrook 
Platform. 

In these circumstances, it is obvious that any regular 
system of order and discipline representing the mutual 
obligations and common interests of the churches was 
both needless and impossible. It was needless, so long 
as judicious and Christian men, as the magistrates of 
New England generally were, were elected to office and 
thus entrusted with the supervision of the churches, 
and it was moreover impossible, until other views than 
those peculiar to the Theocracy should ‘prevail, or the 
Theocracy itself be overthrown, and ecclesiastical power 
be restored to proper hands. 

The clergy were content with this state of things 
from the consciousness of the power they wielded. The 
General Court would rarely venture any thing against 
their judgment. In regard to any important measure 
they were first consulted, and thus no uneasiness or 
jealousy was felt at any exercise by the magistracy— 
save in rare instances—of powers more strictly ecclesi- 
actical. “'The most perfect harmony,” says Trumbull, 
“subsisted between the legislature and the clergy; like 
Moses and Aaron, they walked together in the most 
endeared friendship.” 

But when the Theocracy—save in some of its sub- 
ordinate parts—had thus been overthrown, (1662,) the 
churches, partly through its influence and training, had 
sunk into a state of sad religious apathy, and were indis- 
posed to replace it by any proper ecclesiastical substitute. 
And when at last both the legislature and the clergy 
were agreed in sentiment, and ready to proceed, an 
order from England put an end to the whole matter, 
and for more than half a century their proper preroga- 
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tive was thus wrested from the churches. When the 
project was revived again under the lead of men like 
Drs. Woods, Morse and Codman, in the Massachusetts 
Association of 1815, error had made such progress, and 
had gained such a hold in the churches, that the adop- 
tion of the measures which they proposed was utterly 
impracticable. ‘The “ Inquiry” of “ A Layman,” which 
attempted to refute it and cover it with odium, rung all 
the changes on ecclesiastical despotism and independ- 
ence of the churches, while it was practically sustain- 
ed by that wide defection from the faith which had 
already begun so extensively to pervade the Massachu- 
setts churches, 

Another cause which operated strongly to prevent a 
normal ecclesiastical development of the New England 
churches, was that morbid jealousy of infringement 
upon the right of the individual church, which was 
extensively prevalent. ‘This jealousy at first was the 
natural and necessary result of the experience of the 
Puritans in their connection with the Established Church 
of England. Nor can it be regarded as altogether 
unwarranted, so long as there are, as in the case of the 
Congregational churches, no fixed and definite principles 
by which the relations of the several churches are de- 
termined. But where a Theocracy stands ready to 
enforce Synodical acts ; where the magistracy, as in the 
case of the Malden church, (1651,) may impose fines for 
choosing a minister without the consent of neighboring 
churches, and the permission of the Government ; where 
the General Court could nominate a pastor, and exercise 
a direct influence upon his election, or force a church 
to elect only as ruling elder one whom they had called 
to be their pastor,* such jealousy indicates only a proper 
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sensitiveness to the rights of the individual church. 
This sensitiveness, excited by the Theocracy, long sur- 
vived it; indeed it could scarcely be expected wholly 
to die out so long as Church and State were connected 
as they were in Massachusetts down to 1833. Of 
course any measures which looked. toward uniting the 
churches in order to more effective maintenance of order 
and discipline would be regarded with suspicion. Nor 
could that check which the individual church under the 
Presbyterian system possesses against the exercise of 
unwarranted or unjust control have its proper place or 
be properly appreciated, where the State might release a 
parish from the obligation of supporting its pastor or visit 
it with more than simply ecclesiastical censure. Again 
therefore, the Theocracy is in reality chargeable, as the 
cause of the jealousy to which we have referred, with 
obstructing in the New England churches a proper 
and normal ecclesiastical development. 

To all these influences must be added the neglect into 
which the office of ruling elder had fallen. Unsus- 
tained by a constant relation to the other correspond- 
ent parts of the Presbyterian system, it could scarcely 
have been expected long to retain its place. But other 
causes moreover conspired to itsremoval. Among these 
Uhden reckons “the gradual transfer of its duties to 
other church servants, and the unpleasant nature of 
some branches of the office, as the oversight of mem- 
bers, which became more and more repulsive during the 
signal decay of church life at a late period.”* When 
members were admitted to the churches merely on con- 
fession, and with no previous examination as to faith 
and repentance, there was no longer felt any necessity 
for the office of ruling elder. 





*P. 159. 
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Mather explains the disrepute into which the office 
fell, on grounds somewhat different. By the election 
of indiscreet men, a prejudice had been created against 
the office ; while also “a penury of men well qualified for 
the discharge of it,” in many cases prevented any 
election whatever.* . In less than a century from the 
first settlement of Plymouth, the churches were generally 
destitute of ruling elders. In Boston, as early as 1634, 
the gratification of what he denominates “a useful 
curiosity,” had led first one and then others, and finally 
the members generally of the Boston church, to insist 
upon the liberty of being present at the examination 
of candidates by the elders. ‘They “could plead little 
else for it but that the good men found themselves much 
edified ” in listening to such experience. Yet the ex- 
ample of the Boston church “was quickly imitated by 
the rest,” and the church itself, for a while at least, dis- 
placed the elders in their office of examining the candi- 
dates for admission to the church.f 

It is true that at various periods, efforts have been 
made for reviving in Congregational churches the office 
of ruling elder. In 1662, in 1679, and again in 1705, 
it was attempted by the Synods. Even so late as the 
present year, the Committee on Church Discipline of the 
General Association of Illinois made a report in favor of 
advising “our churches to restore both the name and 
the ordination of elders,. . . not to take the power of 
discipline from the brotherhood, but to see that it is 
exercised according to the word of Christ.” Nothing 
however has as yet been accomplished among the Con- 
gregational churches toward reviving this feature of the 
primitive order and discipline of New England. 

But as the office of ruling elder full into disrepute and 
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neglect, of course the tendencies which prevented any 
effort for the Presbyterial organization of the churches 
were confirmed. There were none trained to discharge 
the important duties of lay members of ecclesiastical 
bodies. The materials were wanting for a proper repre- 
sentation of the churches. ‘The relation of elders to the 
general subject of discipline and the oversight of the 
churches by Presbyteries and Synods was such that as 
the office of elder fell into disuse, it carried with it 
some of the advantages which might otherwise have 
been possessed in order to a normal ecclesiastical 
development. 

The result is seen to-day in the condition of the 
Congregational system, with the many defects which its 
most sagacious members clearly perceive, and which its 
warmest friends will not venture to deny. It can 
scarcely be doubted that now—disenthralled from the 
influence of the Theocracy, and aroused from the stupor 
of spiritual decay ; possessing, more than ever before, 
the sense of a common interest, and the conviction that 
it must conjoin its forces for the work of Christian aggres- 
sion ;—strenuous efforts will be put forth to perfect it 
for its work and remove its defects. This is absolutely 
necessary, if it is to be an homogeneous or aggressive 
body. Common aims must lead to new efforts of combi- 
nation, and common efforts must induce more effective 
organization. It is easy to see in Triennial, the germ 
of Annual Conventions, and in the adoption of the 
principle of elected representatives, the acknowledgment 
of the need of authoritative utterance. Even Unitari- 
anism is awaking to the sense of this need, and speaks 
of “ Congregationalism, the association of individuals 
into a free church,” as implying and also requiring “ for 
complete efficiency, an association of churches in some 
general organization.” It demands “a representative 
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body,” to “control the general interests by regularly 
elected delegates.”* 

It is true that doctrinal difficulties may operate to 
prevent a representative union of the Congregational 
churches. A lingering jealousy of ecclesiastical super- 
vision—though growing more obsolete with each pass- 
ing year—may retard its realization. But none the less 
true is it, that in spite of all disclaimers, the natural 
tendency of an aggressive Congregationalism, forced to 
look after common interests and institutions, is ever 
toward a more united and compact organization. Pro- 
testing against principles which imply this, it is con- 
tinually moving toward their adoption; and if only a 
more perfect moral unity could be attained, we might 
expect to see in connection with it, an ecclesiastical 
development which for more than two centuries has 
been arrested by the influence of the New England 
Theocracy and kindred causes, 


# 





* Rev. Wm. T. Clarke, before the Unitarian Autumnal Conven- 
tion at Salem, 1858. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Inquiries and Suggestions in Regard to the Foundation of Faith 
in the Word of God. By Apert Barnes. Philadelphia: 
Parry & McMillan, 1859. 


Faita in the word of God is of prime importance to 
every mortal. Man’s aspirations after immortality can- 
not be satisfied, nor his apprehensions of the unknown 
future allayed, without the cheering revelations of the 
inspired volume. But of what avail this divine Oracle 
unless it be consulted, and unless confidence be reposed in 
the infallibility of its responses? Without this faith, 
the revelation will be of no advantage—without this, 
we are in the same bewilderment and uncertainty, in re- 
gard to our highest interests, as the heathen who have 
no revelation. We know. not, in a moral point of view, 
what we are, or where we are, or what our destination. 
We are navigating the ocean of life without chart or 
compass, and tossed about with every wind of doctrine. 
Strange that a mortal whose knowledge is so limited 
and imperfect, and whose pathway is beset with innu- 
merable dangers, should refuse to bow his intellect to 
the infallible guidance of the sacred record! Yet many 
are guilty of this folly. They exalt their own wisdom 
above the wisdom of God, and wander in the darkness 
of their own creation, which casts a deeper and more 
portentous gloom over their future. 

Many, however, who discard the Bible as a divine 
revelation, protest against the application of this charge of 
irreverence to them. They profess to venerate God, and 
yet listen with reverence alone to the teachings of nature 
and of their rational and moral instincts. These, say they, 
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are our sacred book, our infallible teachers, whose instruc- 
tions are clear and explicit. Here are no ambiguities, 
nothing to confound reason, or shock the moral sense, 
and by obedience to such authority we rise higher and 
higher in spiritual attainments, and in faith in an infin- 
ite God, and a reverential awe of his supreme Majesty. 
Such are the professions of some who reject with dis- 
dain a written revelation. They say—with what im- 
partiality we may question—We have examined the cre- 
dentials of this book, and find them inadequate to 
substantiate its high claims. But when the theist re- 
jects this volume, that has withstood the multifarious 
assaults of ages, and won the confidence of the wise and 
_ good of the most enlightened nations, and which is mak- 
ing wide-spread conquests throughout the world, may 
we not rightfully demand of him to furnish his infallible 
standard, and to submit its credentials for examination? 
Where is this wonderful book to be found—where the 
evidence of its sufficiency and infallibility—-where the 
proof of its harmonious teachings, or of the confidence 
reposed in it by its avowed advocates? Till the frag- 
mentary revelations floating in the reason or fancy of 
these latter-day prophets are collated, and placed in one 
volume, and its canonical authority determined by a 
world’s theistical convention, and published with its 
imprimatur, we need hardly concern ourselves about this 
pretended revelation. When these reasonable demands 
are met, we will candidly examine its claims to our con- 
fidence and reverence ; and if it present the same kind 
of credentials as the Bible, and stand the tests to which 
the word of God has been subjected for ages, we will 
embrace it as a revelation from heaven. 

But we have no expectation that the future will help 
the rejecters of revelation, any more than the past. 
Many of them are looking with longings, and some with 
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confidence, but alas, in the wrong direction, to “ that 
one far off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” even to “the happier and holier future of the 
race;” while others, again, having the same yearnings after 
“a glorious future,” muse on the subject with less confi- 
dence. “Whether,” say these, “some form of Christian- 
ity is to guide the coming generations of men, as most 
think ; whether the hope which a few high intellects 
among us still cherish of a transcendental method of 
evolving truth is yet to be realized ; whether, as others 
say, we must rest content with the dim gleams of a 
remoter world to which poets and mystics refer us, 
learning a wise self-limitation, and finding a childlike 
satisfaction in the duty and enjoyments which human 
relations and natural developments suggest, we presume 
not to determine.”* The Rev. Albert Barnes, in the vol- 
ume placed at the head of this Article, with a triumphant 
faith in the celestial origin of the Scriptures, challenges 
philosophy and science to proceed with their investiga- 
tions of the past and the future—to explore the hidden 
laws and forces of the intellectual and material worlds, 
for they can make no discoveries of any truths or facts 
that will not ultimately do homage to divine revelation. 
This is his eloquent language: 

From the nature of the case, and from the results of all the 
progress that man has made thus far in science, the friend of the 
Bible may and should believe that all the disclosures yet to be 
made in science will be in accordance with the teachings of that 
book. As the teachings of the Bible commend themselves to our 
reason; to the instincts of our nature; to all just conceptions of 
right and wrong; to the eternal doctrines of truth; to all our 
wants, and to all our hopes—as they accord with what science has 
disclosed thus far, and as the results have shown that there may be 


just confidence in the Bible, so far as the knowledge of man has 
gone, the friend of the Bible is justified in supposing that it will 





* Westminster Review, October, 1858. 
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always be so. The Bible, in its moral teachings, has commended 
itself to mankind as being in accordance with the principles of 
eternal truth and justice; it has kept in advance on the subject of 
morals of all that man could discover from other sources, and is 
still in advance ; science has not yet disclosed anything that has 
been demonstrated to be contradictory to the statements of the 
Bible ; the results of all the discoveries made, have been only to 
extend the conviction in the world that the Bible is true; and as 
the Bible occupies this position in an age of the world such as 
this is, it cannot be regarded as an unjustifiable anticipation that it 
will always occupy a similar position. The believer in the Bible 
has nothing to fear. The just foundation of faith in the word of 
God has not thus far been shaken. From this point it seems to 
be proper that the believer in the book should look onward with- 
out apprehension of the future. The chemist will conduct his 
inquiries in accordance with the laws of his own science, and with- 
out reference to the questions of exegesis about the meaning of 
the Bible, or any other book. Let himdoit. Let him not be dis- 
turbed in his communion with retorts and blowpipes and crucibles, 
even though he should pursue kis inquiries with the feelings of Me- 
phistophiles in Faust. The miner will dig in the rocks, and will 
turn up again the old foundations of the earth, and pursue his 
inquiries amidst the monuments of bygone ages—the relics and 
memorials of extinct generations of animals—the monuments that 
tell of modes of being that have long since passed away, and that 
are now unknown, quite irrespective of any inquiry about what the 
Bible teaches respecting the age of the world. Let him do it. 
Let him not be disturbed, as he wields his pickaxe, by any of the 
questions wh.ch interpreters of the Bible have raised about the 
meaning of the first chapter of Genesis. Thus far, the result has 
shown that from such sources the friend of the Bible has nothing 
to fear. The astronomer will point his glass to the heavens, and 
search for new stars, planets, comets, asteroids; will endeavor to 
resolve the unresolved nebule, and to bring other nebule into 
view, to be resolved in turn by some future explorer, and he will do 
all this with no reference as to what the Bible teaches on the sub- 
ject of creation. Let him doit. Thus far the friend of the Bible 
has had nothing to fear from these discoveries, and he has no 
ground to apprehend the results of any disclosures, which astron- 
omy may have yet to make. The antiquarian will brush the dust 
from ancient monuments, and seek to decipher the meaning of 
long buried inscriptions on temples and tombs; and he will do this 
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with no reference to what the Bible teaches as to the antiquity of 
the human race. Let himdoit. Thus far the friend of the Bible 
has seen no reason for apprehension as to the result of such inqui- 
ries. Champollion and Lepsius in Egypt, and Layard in Assyria, 
have done nothing to shake the confidence of the Christian in the 
Bible; and it is not an unfair anticipation that no future disclo- 
sures from ancient tombs and temples will shake the foundation of 
faith in God’s word. And so the race will make progress in 
morals and in political science ; in the refinements and courtesies 
of domestic and public intercourse ; in the promptings of human- 
ity ; in the impulses of a generous benevolence; in its views of 
what is proper in the dealings of man with man; in the claims to 
liberty as a right to be enjoyed by all men—but in noné of these 
things will mankind ever get in advance of the teachings of the 
word of God. These teachings are in accordance with eternal 
trath ; and the nearer the approximation which men make in any 
form of knowledge to these principles of eternal truth, the more 
will they appreciate and love the word of God.* 


The main design of Mr. Barnes in the volume before 
us is this: A revelation that claims our reverence and 
confidence must correspond in its teachings with the 
unbiased dictates of sound reason, and the distinct ut- 
terances of man’s moral intuitions. Any revelation whose 
teachings are palpably discordant from these, cannot 
substantiate its claim to be divine. An external revela- 
tion from God can never contradict the revelation written 
by him on the heart. This book comes to us claiming 
to be of divine origin—it spreads out its credentials 
before us and asks us to examine them thoroughly, and 
if they are found to be valid, it reasonably demands 
our faith. These credentials are submitted to the reason 
and the conscience—they can appeal to nothing else— 
and if they sustain this appeal, man is bound to bow 
with reverence to its teachings as divinely inspired. 
If these credentials are not approved, he is equally 
bound to reject the pretended revelation as apocryphal. 





* Pp. 173-175. 
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To charge with rationalism those who demand that a 
revelation, claiming our faith as divine, must abide such 
tests, is prejudicial to the interests of genuine religion. 
Suppose the Koran, the Aprocryphal books of the New 
Testament and the Bible, were presented for our accept- 
ance as divinely inspired books, would we not be required 
to examine their respective claims? Who will peril 
his reputation for intelligence or common sense by 
denying this? Would not the objecter test the Koran 
and the Apocryphal books by reason and conscience ? 
Dr. Archibald Alexander lays down these rules by which 
to reject Apocryphal books—* books which contain mani- 
fest contradictions; which contain any doctrine or 
history plainly contrary to those which are certainly 
known to be true, or which abound in silly and fabulous 
stories.”* 

Reason and conscience are to be the umpire here, 
and why not so in relation to the claims of any other 
revelation ? Will candor, or impartiality, or true honor 
allow us to test the Aprocrypha and the Koran by these 
principles, and plead that our own acknowleged revela- 
tion should be exempted from the same probation? In 
claiming such a privilege for the Bible, if privilege it 
be, are we not likely to awaken mistrust in regard to 
the sacred volume, and to betray our own want of confi- 
dence in it? He who is willing to subject revelation 
to this ordeal, confident that its claims will be more 
clearly established hereby, places far higher honor on 
the sacred volume than he who protests against the ap- 
plication of such tests. Mr. Barnes, in the book under 
consideration, sustains this position by irrefragable argu- 
ments. We make a few extracts on this point: 





* Dr. Archibald Alexander on the Canon of the Old and New 
Testament. 
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Reason, or our rational nature, must be one element in judging 
of a revelation. This, in the nature of the case, could not be 
otherwise. Our rational natare, that by which, more than by any- 
thing else, we are distinguished from the brute creation, was given 
to us, in part, at least, for a guide; and there is no subject on 
which we more neéd a guide than religion. It is impossible to 
conceive that a revealed system of religion should have no reference 
to our rational nature, or should make no appeal to it; that is, 
that in this respect a revelation should come to us, as it would to 
an ox or a horse. God endowed us with reason, and this high 
endowment must have a reference to himself, to a suitable recog- 
nition of him, to his service, to the claims of his law, to the duties 
which we oweto him. A revelation which should profess to ignore 
reason, or which should claim to set aside its fair teachings, would 
not be received by mankind, for nothing can be more certain than 
that we have this endowment, and that it is given to be in some 
way a guide, in everything that pertains to us. 


And again: 


Of the evidences of a divine revelation, reason must be the 
absolute judge. Whatever maybe the nature of the evidence, it is 
competent to the reason to pronounce upon it; whether it be 
miracles, or prophecy, or the doctrines that are taught, or the 
influence and tendency of the religion, the ultimate appeal must be 
made to the reason of mankind. 


In speaking of the moral sense as an element in 
judging of a revelation, this is his language : 


A pretended revelation could not be received by mankind, 
which paid no respect to this faculty, or which contradicted its 
plain teachings. Man is so made, for example, that he must obey 
conscience. A pretended revelation which should teach that he 
was never to obey his conscience, or that he was to make it a rule 
of life to go against his conscience, could not possibly be from the 
same Being who has made man as he is, and who has taught. him 
by his very constitution, that his conscience is to be obeyed, and 
that to act against its decisions is sin. Two systems, so unlike as 
these would be, could not possibly be from the same source ; and as 
man is so made that he can have no doubts as to his obligation to 
obey the dictates of his conscience, a system which should teach 
and enforce the contrary, must be rejected by mankind. It may be 
laid down, therefore, as an undoubted truth, that, if a revelation 
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could not be made to ‘commend itself’ to the consciences of men, 
it would not be from God. 


These principles seem so clear and conclusive that 
it is strange that any friend of revelation should hesitate 
fora moment to receive them. Such hesitation must 
either result from prejudice, or from an impression that 
these principles, when carried beyond their legitimate 
sphere, may lead to the rejection of some of the cardinal 
doctrines of revelation. But if this danger of perversion 
be a fair test of truth, what becomes of the doctrines of 
predestination—election—and the perseverance of the 
saints? May not these doctrines be perverted to the ruin 
of the soul, and yet, are we to discard them on this ac- 
count? ‘This appeal of the Bible to our rational and moral 
intuitions, however liable to abuse, and however perilous 
to him who is the subject of them, cannot be avoided. 
God has so constituted us that this appeal must be made, 
whatever be the consequences. Man enjoys no privilege 
that may not be abused to his everlasting undoing. 
Probation itself, through the proper improvement of 
which the unfading diadem may be secured, will involve 
him in deeper woe if he neglect the propitious season. 
Whether the gospel shall be a savor of life or of death, 
depends on the manner in which it is treated ; yet, not- 
withstanding this fearful responsibility, the Saviour has 
commanded his disciples to publish it to every creature. 
By this divine arrangement every hearer of the gospel 
is placed in a peculiarly solemn position, but shall we 
on this account withhold the glad news from the be- 
nighted and perishing? Admit, then, that man may, 
through the pride of his intellect, and the prejudices and 
corruptions of his heart, disqualify himself for forming 
an unbiased judgment in regard to the revelation God 
has given, and thus involve himself and others in per- 
petual ruin, shall he on this account be excused from 
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exercising his reason and conscience in settling the great 
question whether this revelation be from God? This 
cannot be. We must exercise the powers that God 
has given us, and exercise them rightly or meet the 
awful consequences. 

Mr. Barnes has carefully qualified his statements in 
reference to this point. Nay, he has wrested from the 
enemy some of his most effective weapons, and by the 
limitations to which he subjects the rational and moral 
intuitions, he has shown that the Bible in its higher 
revelations cannot lawfully be subjected to their decisions. 
There is a legitimate sphere in which reason and con- 
science may arbitrate, and there is beyond, an ever widen- 
ing range of truths and complicated relations, where 
man with all his powers, is in the boundless prospect lost. 
Many of the truths of revelation are, owing to man’s 
limited faculties and knowledge, beyond the sphere of 
human reason, and many acts of the divine administra- 
tion are so complicated, that his intuitions of right and 
wrong are inadequate to pronounce any judgment on 
them. These points are strongly stated by our author. 

In points where the teachings of revelation are beyond the 
deductions of reason, then the proper province of reason is, 
clearly, to regard itself as subordinate to those higher teachings. 
It can demand only that those teachings shall not be contradictory 
to any of the teachings of reason : it cannot require that they shall 
not be above and beyond. The eye could demand of the telescope 
only that its teachings should not be contradictory to any of the 


teachings of natural vision : it could not require that its teachings 
should not be above and beyond. 


And in relation to the limitations of conscience, in 
judging of a revelation, he speaks thus: 

A very material question, therefore, arises: how far this rule 
is to be allowed to control us in judging of a revelation, or what, 
if any, are the proper limitations of this rule? There are things 
so universally agreed on by mankind, as to show that they are laws 
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of our nature, and they must be respected and confirmed, if a reve- 
lation is to be received by the world. What is the exact range of 
these subjects, how many things are included, may be, indeed, a 
question, for on this point, as on most others, there are éhree classes 
of subjects. There are those which are perfectly plain, and which 
are at once seen to be right; there are those which are with equal 
clearness, seen to be wrong; and there is a middle class, a large 
margin, where it may be doubtful whether an action may be right 
or wrong; or, in other words, there is a region of perfect light, a 
region of perfect darkness, and an extended twilight which is 
neither. 

In thus honoring reason and conscience as judges of 
the evidences of revelation, and in making “ the mind’s 
intuitions, the first and highest voice of God to man,” 
Mr. Barnes is teaching no new doctrines. We were 
thus taught to believe by the venerated and sainted Dr. 
Alexander, when we enjoyed his instructions; and dis- 
tinguished and orthodox divines still promulgate this 
doctrine. A voice from Princeton says : 

“The grand end in studying any question, is to bring 
the mind of God, whether by reason, which is His 
voice, or by nature, which is His work, or by the Bible, 
which is His word, in contact with our own minds. 

‘By whichever of the three, however, this contact may 
be formed, it is of prime importance to settle the office 
of reason, for it has work to do, no matter how God may 
open himself to man. 

“This work has been obscured and thrown into doubt, 
by a favorite mutiny of reason—a desertion of its pro- 
per office, and a usurpation of another. Its proper 
office is to stand and weigh evidence for the truth, and 
to give sanction to faith, as soon as that evidence 
reaches a sufficient height. Its mutiny has been in 
insisting that it shall see through truth, as well as see 
its evidence, in intruding its own power to understand, 
into the list of necessary proofs; and so, in refusing to 
believe what it cannot comprehend 
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“ The trinity we do not believe, and the incarnation 
we do not believe, and miracles we do not believe, be- 
cause reason, not acting as she always does, but in- 
structed by our prejudice, revolts at the method by 
which they are reached, and at the mystery in which 
they are wrapped. This error of the mind has gotten 
the name of Rationalism. 

“ Winning a pretext from it, but still for an inter- 
ested end, i.e. to shield false doctrine from the scrutiny 
of reason, another school of religionists have passed 
over to the opposite extreme, and held that in all ques- 
tions of faith, reason must be silent, for that ‘where 
faith begins, reason ends,’ This is no escape from Ra- 
tionalism, except as from one folly into a worse. ‘The 
curse of Rationalism lies not in the use of reason in 
religion, nor even in the too great use of reason, a thing 
impossible, as much so as for an eye to gaze at a distant 
object too keenly to see it, or for a judge to look into a 
cause too closely to decide it. It lies in a total misdi- 
rection of reason... . 

“ Now, who dare say, that contact may be formed be- 
tween the divine mind and ours, and truth pass from 
one into the other, without the use of this power? Must 
we not ‘know of the doctrine whether it be of God?’ 
God’s being the oracle cannot discharge reason from being 
the judge, for let any attempt to conceive how thought 
of any kind could get into his soul, without passing the 
tribunal of reason.” 

As to intuitive truths, this writer remarks: ‘“ No 
fear need be had of giving in to the idea that they 
sway the sense in reading the Scriptures, however cau- 
tious men ought to be in doing homage to the human 
mind, by setting it a judge over revelation. or to in- 
tuitive truths everything must bow. It is on intuitive 
truth that all faith in a Bible, or even in God’s being, is 
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pillared. The mind’s intuition is the first and highest 
voice of God to man; so that it is but a light honor to 
put upon it, to say that it helps men to honor God’s de- 
sign in sentences of Scripture, when all Scripture and 
all faith must, in the nature of things, acknowledge it 
as their last appeal.”* 

Another accomplished and profound writer says: “ To 
man as shut out from supernatural revelation, this law 
in the heart is the ultimate arbiter. They who have no 
written law, are a law unto themselves. But the exist- 
ence of this law in the heart does not render a writ- 
ten law useless or unnecessary. 
this written law ever supersede the law in the heart. 
On the contrary, it ever presupposes it, and is specially 
addressed to it. For why are we bound to obey the 
written law? Plainly because of the law written in 
the heart, which declares that this is right 
This practical rule of obedience, then, is the law writ- 
ten in the heart, to those who have no supernatural 
revelation, and the written law, as addressed to the con- 
science, to those who are in possession of revelation.” + 

The foundation of faith in the word of God, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barnes, rests upon the conviction that God 
is infinitely wise, and just, and good, and that all the 
teachings of this volume are in harmony with such a 
character. Man, in the exercise of reason and con- 
science, investigates the evidences presented to substan- 
tiate the claims of this book, and when they are pro- 
nounced adequate, by this authority, he concludes that 
the volume bearing such credentials must be divine. 
The entire range of evidence arising from history and 
prophecy and miracles, and the character of the revela- 
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tion itself, must pass in review before these judges, and 
if it is pronounced valid and sufficient, by such a court, 
the claims of the Bible are established. In the whole 
of the examination, reason and conscience preside, and 
the decision they form is final. True, this judgment 
will be reviewed on the last day; and if it has been 
formed through a wrong bias, it will be reversed by the 
Judge of all the earth, to the utter confusion of the un- 
faithful possessor of this power. This faith however, 
is merely intellectual, such as man may have in any 
well authenticated fact of history or science; and it may 
exist without producing any moral transformation of 
heart or life. He may possess this faith while he lacks 
a spiritual appreciation of the doctrines of revelation 
—he may embrace the truth theoretically, while he 
knows nothing, by the inner consciousness, of its beauty 
and glory and preciousness. The former knowledge is 
obtained through the intellect alone, the latter through 
a direct appeal to the heart, in which the truth brings 
with it its own self-evidencing light. When this per- 
suasion of the heart accompanies the intellectual con- 
viction, it breathes a new life into the soul, and trans- 
forms the man into the divine likeness, so that in a 
spiritual sense he lives and moves and has his being in 
God. “This testimony of God’s Spirit in the hearts of 
his faithful servants, as itis peculiar to the word of God, 
so it is greater than any human persuasion or witness 
of men.” ‘This is the testimony that many an humble 
saint enjoys, and it is more satisfying to him than a 
mathematical demonstration to the most enthusiastic 
lover of science. 

President Edwards says: “ A true sense of the divine 
excellency of the things of God’s word, doth more di- 
rectly and immediately convince of the truth of them, 
and that because the excellency of these things is so 
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superlative. There is a beauty in them that is so divine 
and godlike, that is greatly and evidently distinguishing 
of them from things merely human, or that men are the 
inventors and authors of; a glory that is so high and 
great, that when clearly seen, commands assent to their 
divinity and reality. When there is an actual and 
lively discernment of this beauty and excellency, it will 
not allow of such a thought as that it is a human work 
or the fruit of men’s invention. This evidence, that 
they that are spiritually enlightened have of the truth 
of the things of religion, is a kind of intuitive and im- 
mediate evidence. ‘They believe the doctrines of God’s 
word to be divine, because they see divinity in them— 
that is, they see a divine and transcendent glory in 
them; such a glory as, if seen clearly, does not leave 
‘room to doubt of their being of God and not of man.” 

He, however, adds, by way of caution: “It is not in- 
tended that the natural faculties are not made use of in 
it. The natural faculties are the subject of this light, 
and they are the subject in such a manner, that they are 
not merely passive, but active init. The acts and ex- 
ercises of man’s understanding are concerned and made 
use of in it. God, in letting in this light into the soul, 
deals with man according to his nature, or as a rational 
creature, and makes use of. his human faculties.” The 
Rev. John Caird, D. D., of Glasgow, thus very beautifully 
illustrates the same point: “ It may imply much intel- 
lectual power to draw out, and digest the theory and 
laws of music, but many who-know nothing of the sub- 
ject theoretically, can sing and be delighted with song. 
And to make a man relish music, a good ear is better 
than all the analytic powers in the world. It may de- 
mand the most subtle intellect, to discuss metaphysically 
the theory and laws of beauty, but no such powers are 
needed to gaze with delight on the glory of the grass, 
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and the splendor of the flower. In investigating the 
problem of the foundation of morals, metaphysical minds 
of the rarest order have been employed for ages; but 
to honor an unselfish, or noble act—to perceive and hate 
baseness and selfishness—to appreciate what is pure and 
lovely and of good report, needs qualities which no meta- 
physic skill can confer, and yet which may be found in 
the garret or hovel where rude and unlettered poverty 
dwells. And so it is not the scholar’s or the theolo- 
gian’s acquirements that best qualify for apprehending 
and appreciating the evidence of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. ‘These may be indispensable for the theoretic 
analysis and development of the truth, but the conscious- 
ness of spiritual need, the yearning after pardon and 
reconciliation with God, the orphan instincts of the 
spirit toward its lost father, the contrition, the humility, 
the meek trust and self-devotion of an awakened and 
earnest soul: these are the qualities which, apart from 
all theologic talents and attainments, constitute the 
humblest, rudest mind that possesses them, a deeper 
critic. of divine truth than the profoundest intellect, or 
the rarest scholarship. The truth of the Gospel, hid 
from the wise and prudent, may be revealed to babes. 
Ages of intellectual study will not serve to teach that of 
the Gospel’s truth and power which may be learned by 
one upward glance of a tearful eye at the great Deliv- 
erer’s feet.” 

This spiritual apprehension of the beauty and excel- 
lence of the truths of revelation, therefore, is not the 
offspring of a mere intellectual conviction of their true- 
ness or divine origin. ‘This may, and does often exist, 
when there are no throbbings of spiritual life in the soul— 
it may exist when all within is dark and cold and emo- 
tionless. This faith in God’s word has its value and 
importance, but it does not meet the divine require- 
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ments, or satisfy man’s deep moral necessities. He 
needs a holier, a more appreciating, and a more influen- 
tial faith than this—a faith produced in the heart by the 
operation of the Divine Spirit, and which secures the 
blessing pronounced by the Son of God on the apostle: 
“Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven.” This is a faith which all may possess, since 
it is not dependent on high intellectual attainments, or 
profound scholarship. “The lisping babe that stam- 
mers forth its first prayer of wondering awe and loye to 
the great Father; the poor day-laborer, whose intellect 
never ranges beyond the narrow round of his daily toil; 
the weak, worn sufferer, stretched on the bed of pain, 
incapable of the faintest approach to consecutive thought 
or reasoning, bereft of almost every other power, but the 
power to love and pray ; these as much, nay more, than 
the most erudite assemblies of high and philosophic 
minds, constitute the auditors to whom the Gospel ap- 
peals for the verification of its claims.” Being taught of 
God, the Spirit itself beareth witness with theif spirits 
to the truth as it is in Jesus, and as it is revealed in the 
written word. This gives an assurance of the truth as 

immediate and satisfying, as their consciousness gives of 
their own existence. In this case, their faith does 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God. 

In answering some of the objections that are usually 
urged against the position Mr. Barnes lays down in 
the volume before us, he takes particular notice of the 
command of God to Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac. 
He says: 


This case is, undoubtedly, the strongest of the kind that could 
be referred to, and as it involves all the difficulty that can be found 
in any case, it may be proper to notice it a little more particularly. 
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The first remark to be made is, that it is important to ascertain 
exactly what the case was, andthe objection should be considered 
in view of the exact case, for an objector has no right to go be- 
yond that, or to include in his objection anything that does not pro- 
perly belong to the case. 


He then proceeds to vindicate the divine conduct on 
this occasion, and to show that this command did not 
contravene the principles advocated in his bock. This 
case is allowed, on all hands, to be a difficult one; and 
Mr. Barnes shows that he appreciates this difficulty, by 
spending so much time in attempting to remove it. 

The point at issue is plainly this: Did the command 
of God, in requiring Abraham to sacrifice his only son 
Isaac, palpably conflict with any of his rational or moral 
intuitions? If it did, then the position, that a reve- 
lation from God cannot contravene these, must be 
surrendered, or else we must deny that the command 
was made by the Almighty. But we neither surrender 
the one nor deny the other. We maintain that the 
command came from God, and that it did not conflict 
with arty of the patriarch’s intellectual or moral convic- 
tions. God has in all ages, by the arrangements of his 
providence, called his people to pass through scenes of 
trial that were inexplicable, and to the performance of 
services the most difficult. In the present case, the re- 
quirement was préeminently mysterious, and the test 
peculiarly severe; but to secure the prompt and cordial 
obedience of Abraham it was only needful for him to 
be satisfied of the following things:—that his obe- 
dience would not falsify any of the divine promises, 
—that it would not contravene any dictate of reason or 
conscience,—and that it was required by God. 

In the first place, then, Abraham knew that his obe- 
dience would not falsify any divine promise. Had it 
been clear to his mind, that the performance of this act 
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would result in such an evil, he could not have felt 
obliged to obey. In such a case, conscience, if not 
reason, would have interposed to prevent the deed. 
But he found no such difficulties. What he knew of 
God’s veracity and power led him to conclude, that the 
. Most High could and would make every promise good. 
Though the promises all centered in Isaac, the apostle 
tells us he offered him “by faith, accounting that God 
was able to raise him even from the dead; from which, 
also, he received him in a figure.” Abraham, therefore, 
was assured that all which God had promised to bring to 
pass through Isaac, would be verified, even though he 
should offer him up asa burnt offering. Faith dissipated 
every doubt as to this, and led him to rely with unwa- 
vering confidence on the divine promise. 

Nor, in the second place, did this command conflict 
with the rational or moral intuitions of the patriarch, 
If it did, we maintain that he was not vound to obey, 
nor could he have acknowledged it to be from God. 
That this command made a severe draft on Abraham’s 
faith, is beyond all doubt, and that it came in conflict 
with all the natural sensibilities of the father’s heart, is 
equally clear; but it did not contravene the dictates of 
reason or conscience. Had this son been wayward, 
and by his long continued profligacy had he alienated his 
father’s affections, we can suppose that obedience in 
the case would not have been so trying. But it is beloved 
Isaac, in whom the divine promise, and the hopes of the 
venerable patriarch are centered, that he is called to 
sacrifice. Here was the struggle and the conflict. 
This it was that tested his faith and loyalty to God, and 
the performance of which has secured for him the high- 
est earthly fame. There was no conflict in his mind 
with regard to the rightness of the action.” The com- 
mand coming, as he was assured, from the highest 
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authority, a point that will be proved presently, afforded 
the strongest possible presumption that itfwas reasonable 
and just; and when he listened to his rational and 
moral dictates, he heard no voice discordant with these. 
If he had been called on to slay his son “with wicked 
hands,” his reason and conscience would have released 
him from obligation to obey, and consequently he must 
have concluded that such a command did not come from 
the Almighty. God is infinite perfection, the Judge of 
all the earth who ever does right: how then could he 
make a requirement so in conflict with the rational and 
moral nature he had given? ‘The test of Abraham 
eonsisted in nothing of this kind—‘ God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man,”—but 
it consisted in this, whether he would give up his only 
and beloved son to God in these circumstances, or with- 
hold him. In yielding to such a command was the 
triumph of faith. 

In the third place, Abraham knew that it was God 
who required this act of obedience. The voice that ac- 
costs him is the familiar voice of a friend, On several 
memorable occasions he had heard it before, and the 
well known accents he could have mistaken no more 
than those of his own beloved Sarah. "When yet in his 
native land, surrounded with idolatry, the God of glory 
appeared unto him and said, “Get thee out of thy coun- 
try and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will show thee, and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and make thy 
name great, and thou shalt be a blessing.” And the 
apostle Paul tells us that being actuated by faith, “he 
went out not knowing whither he went.” Under the 
guidance of this faith, he set out on his pilgrimage, and 
wherever he*pitched his tent, there he built an altar and 
called on the name of the Lord. When he reached 
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Canaan, the Lord appeared again unto him and renewed 
his covenant, and on several subsequent occasions He 
appeared to the patriarch and réassured him of the 
ultimate fulfillment of all His promises; and though 
some of these seemed physical impossibilities, he be- 
lieved God, knowing that nothing was too hard for Him 
to accomplish. When, therefore, in process of time, 
God commanded him to offer his son Isaac as a burnt 
offering, could he mistake the voice, or be ignorant of the 
Person who addressed him? No; the communication 
bears on its face its celestial origin. The voice is 
divine ; and while its tones are tender, they carry man- 
datory authority to the ear of the father of the faithful. 
“God said unto him, Abraham! and he said, Behold, 
here I am. And He said, Take now thy son, thine only 
son, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering, upon 
one of the mountains I will tell thee of.” If the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience could lay no obligation 
on Abraham to perform this act, they could place no 
obstacle in its way, seeing he was called to its discharge 
by this highest and most legitimate authority, which 
never does, and never can contravene our rational or 
moral intuitions. 

Perhaps, too, the patriarch had some intimation of 
the high moral purpose God intended to subserve by 
the dispensation. No one who believes that the Most 
High exercises a moral government over his creatures 
in this world, can doubt that he often subjects their alle- 
giance to the most severe probation. He decides when 
and how they shall be tried, and in nothing, perhaps, 
do we see such manifestation of divine sovereignty, as 
in the disciplinary processes through which he leads his 
people in their journey to heaven. The history of in- 
dividuals, from the days of Abel to the present time, 
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fully illustrates this remark. He often calls his chosen 
ones to trials in our day, similar to that by which the 
father of the faithful was tested. The young man of 
princely fortune and high social position, when he 
becomes a follower of Jesus, may have to sacrifice all 
his temporal interest. This act may require him to 
leave father and mother, sisters and brothers, and all 
the endearments of the home of his childhood and 
youth. He may be treated as an alien by those whose 
affection he highly values, and be disinherited by an 
honored and beloved father, and scorned as an outcast 
by his dearest friends, because of his devotion to Christ. 
But he submits to the painful process for a whole life 
rather than turn his back upon his Saviour; and though 
his youthful heart is wrung with anguish by this unna- 
tural separation from kindred and home, he endures it 
meekly and cheerfully, rather than forfeit the smile of 
his Redeemer. Here is protracted martyrdom. Here 
is self-immolation. And though we do not see the 
altar, and the wood and the knife, we see the living 
sacrifice. If Abraham evinced his devotion to God 
when severely tried, does not the youth referred to give 
similar evidence of his confidence in God, and love for 
his service? Besides, the standing of the patriarch and 
his position as the progenitor of a great nation, and the 
father of the faithful, placed him on a high eminence 
as the friend of God. It was fit, then, that one who 
was to be so distinguished in the history of the church 
should be tested so as to place his loyalty to God beyond 
all doubt. This is the reason assigned by God himself: 
‘“‘ By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because 
thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, that in blessing I will bless thee, 
and in multiplying, I will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of the heaven and as the sand which is upon the sea shore ; 
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and thy seed shall possess the gate of thine enemy, and 
in thy seed shall all nations be blessed, because thou 
hast obeyed my voice.” 

There is another thought which shows to us the wis- 
dom of this arrangement—though we doubt whether it 
was in the mind of Abraham—which Mr. Barnes well 
expresses in the following language. Referring to the 
fact that God gave his own Son to be a real sacrifice for 
the sins of the world, he says: 


This great fact was symbolized by all the bloody sacrifices of 
the Hebrews, and it may have been—at least the contrary cannot 
be demonstrated—that it was designed, in the case of the father 
of the Hebrew people, that that fact should be symbolized in his 
own mind, in a more impressive manner than it could be by the of- 
fering of bullocks or of lambs; that an event should occur in his 
own history, best fitted to impress his mind and the minds of all 
the Hebrew people for ages, with the great truth that God, in the 
work of redemption, would give his only begotten Son as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world ; and that that would, in fact, occur 
in the work of redemption, which Abraham was commanded to 
represent by a symbol. A skeptic cannot assume, much less 
demonstrate, that the whole explanation of this transaction may 
not be found in this fact—and until this is demonstrated, it may be 
assumed that there may be an explanation, corresponding entirely 
with the fact, which would remove the whole difficulty. If it was a 
truth—a truth so exalted and mysterious as to tax the faith of the 
world to the utmost—that God would give his Son to be a sacrifice 
for sin, to suffer, to bleed, to die on the cross, it may surely be ad- 
mitted as a possible thing, that such an amazing transaction, and 
one of so much interest to mankind, might be symbolized ages be- 
fore it occurred, by one event that would stand as much apart from 
the ordinary occurrences of life, as the atonement would in fact 
from the ordinary events of Providence in administering the affairs of 
the world. As the atonement made by the death of the Son of God 
stands alone in the history of the universe, it is not incredible that 
there should have been one event in the history of mankind, so 
wonderful, so strange, so inexplicable, that it should be the fit rep- 
resentation of that which was forever thus to stand alone. 


These suggestions seem to us to vindicate the conduct 
of the Almighty on the occasion, and to prove that he 
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required nothing of Abraham in these trying circum- 
stances that was repugnant to the dictates of his con- 
science; and that there was a fitness in subjecting his 
loyalty to an infallible test, because of the high moral 
purposes it was designed to subserve. 

The only other point we shall consider, is that which 
is referred to in the last chapter of Mr. Barnes’ book, 
under the head—The foundation of faith in God’s word. 
In this chapter, he brings to a focal point all the rays 
of truth diffused through the preceding ones. In these 


chapters, the ground of faith in the divine revelation, - 


and of affectionate confidence in the Most High is con- 
stantly kept before the mind of his readers. All his 
statements and illustrations and reasoning have this end 
in view, so that when he reaches this closing chapter he 
commences it thus: 

“The conclusions which have been reached in this 
essay, if the reasoning which has been pursued is sound, 
are the following.” 

He then proceeds to state these conclusions, all of 
which bear on the question of the foundation of right. 
For the word of God being consonant with eternal truth 
and justice, it rightfully claims our confidence. In regard 
to the foundation of right, there are three theories. One 
places it in the will of God—another in the nature of 
things or the eternal fitness of things—and the third in 
the moral nature of God. A few remarks on each of 
these will close the present Article. 

The first of these theories is that which places the 
foundation of right in the will of God. This will is 
the rule—the infallible rule of right. Being satisfied 
that God commands, we may be sure it is right to obey; 
and many are so assured on this ground alone. But 
this does not meet the case in an inquiry like the pre- 
sent, A father may tell his child to perform certain 
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acts, and the child may obey without ever calling in 
question the propriety of the command, or thinking of 
the reason that prompts it. This child may thus obey 
for years. The father’s declared will is a sufficient war- 
rant that all is right. But suppose an enemy wishes 
to alienate this child from his father, and begins to re- 
present the family government as unreasonable and 
oppressive. The child is now placed in new circum- 
stances, and must vindicate the paternal government by 
inquiring into the basis on which it rests, and by show- 
ing that its legislation is founded on wisdom and good- 
ness—that it is not arbitrary. So we say in relation to 
the will of God. It is the rule of right, but there is a 
foundation or reason for this rule, which prompts the 
Infinite Legislator to enact it. Wise human legislation 
arises out of some public necessity, and this necessity 
constitutes the reason or foundation of the enactment. 
McCosh says: “ All who have made ethics a subject of 
study, must know how perilous it is to found virtue in 
the will of God. An action is holy not because God 
wills it, but he wills it because it is holy. .The person 
who reverses this maxim may intend to benefit the 
cause of religion, but in reality he is doing it serious 
damage.” If any one says with this able writer, “ We 
found virtue not on the mere will of God, but on his 
holy will, his will regulated by righteousness, an attri- 
bute as essential to him as his will,” we have no contro- 
versy with him; but to affirm that mere will, irrespect- 
ive of any reason, is the foundation of right, is anything 
but honorable to the Divine Being. His legislation is 
founded on infinite wisdom and goodness and equity. 
His sceptre is a sceptre of righteousness, and his com- 
mandments are holy and just and good. 

The second theory is, that right is founded in “the 
nature of things,” or “the eternal fitness of things.” 
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An analysis of these phrases may aid us in examining 
this theory. What, then, is meant by “the nature of 
things” in this connection? When [I say an action is 
right in “the nature of things,” I describe the right- 
ness that is perceived by an immediate intuition—a 
rightness that differs from that which results from con- 
formity to positive law. It is right in the nature of 
things that I should help the needy; it is right bya 
positive requirement that I contribute a specified sum 
annually for the support of the poor; the former obli- 
gation is imposed by conscience, the latter by a positive 
enactment—the one would be a duty without any ex- 
ternal law, the other is made duty only by such a law. 
“‘ Conscience,” says one, “ may be reached, and a sense of 
obligation awakened from two sources—the nature of 
things, and authority; the first is by a direct intuition 

. the second by a legislative enactment. . . . Both 
have a direct appeal to the ultimate principle of right— 
the first appeals to the rightness of the precept, the second 
to the rightness of the authority. They both lay invio- 
late obligations upon conscience, but from two distinct 
sources; one insisting, thus saith natwre—the other, 
thus saith Jaw ; one inquires, How reasonest thou? the 
other, How readest thou?” 

When, therefore, we say an action is right in the na- 
ture of things, we mean that we intuitively perceive its 
rightness, without reference to any external standard. 
There is, strictly speaking, no right belonging to the 
nature of things; right is predicable only of the actions 
of a free moral agent, and when we decide that such an ac- 
tion is right or wrong, per se, the judgment is immediate, 
and the only reason we can give for this decision is, 
that we are so constituted. We perceive the rightness 
or wrongness as intuitively as we do the trueness of a 
mathematical axiom. All we can say of the why or the 
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wherefore of the decision is, that God has made us so as 
to decide thus. 

In regard to the other phrase—the eternal fitness of 
things—there is the same ambiguity. Fitness arises out 
of relations, and relations out of things; where there 
are no things there can be no relations, and where there 
are no relations there can be neither fitness or unfitness. 
Things or existences, however long they may have had 
a being, must have had a beginning; they are, therefore, 
not eternal, but temporal ; and the fitness arising out of 
these things must be a temporal fitness, whichis the same as 
“the nature of things.” We have already explained what 
we mean by an action being right in the nature of 
things. But if any are disposed to push their inquiries 
beyond actual existences, and to speculate on this eter- 
nal fitness, be it so. In this case we have only abstract 
fitness, The late Professor Butler, of the University of 
Dublin, in his History of Philosophy complains that 
modern philosophers have attributed to Plato “the pre- 
posterous absurdity that the conceptions formed by ab- 
straction had, in themselves, as abstractions, a distinct 
and eternal existence. .... Plato everywhere and in 
every form distinguishes between the reality of eternal 
forms and the mere conceptions of a mind.” If, then, 
there be a rightness arising out of this abstract fitness, 
this rightness must be a mere abstraction too ; and it can 
have no existence but in the mind that conceives it. 
Now before creatures were formed, this abstract right had 
no existence except in the mindof the Deity; it was there 
as an eternal intuition of his infinite mind, and nowhere 

-@lse. It could exist nowhere else. If it is still main- 
tained that this ultimate principle of right did exist in- 
dependently of the Deity, and ab extra, and that it was the 
standard by which he regulated his actions and planned 
his moral government, what is this but to transform amere 
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abstraction into a real and eternal essence, as some 
understand “the eternal forms” of the Platonic philo- 
sophy. ‘Then God is related to this eternal standard as 
“an architect is related to the model after which he la- 
bors,”—a lofty conception indeed of the Deity for a hea- 
then philosopher ; but infinitely below the views of the 
inspired writers, who exhibit Him as a Being who 
“worketh all things after the counsel of His own will.” 
The only other theory, and the true one, as we think, 
is that rightness or virtue has its foundation in the moral 
nature of God. Hereonly do we find “ the ultimate prin- 
ciple of right.” 'This doctrine is taught very distinctly in 
the book under review, though in several places the advo- 
cate of an opposite theory might find language suited to 
his views. Mr. Barnes’ earnest and laudable endeavor to 
establish the essential and immutable difference between 
truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, holiness and sin, 
has led him to use language on this point which may be 
so construed; but in the words of a writer already re- 
ferred to, who says, in relation to the apparent verbal 
discordance of some passages of Scripture, so we say of 
the book before us: “ These passages, in strict letter so 
opposite, are in the intention of the writers, simply 
and beautifully consistent, a little previous knowledge 
brought to the reading of them being enough to bring 
the utmost logical harmony out of the utmost verbal 


-discord.” The following passages show that Mr. Barnes 


finds the foundation of right in the infinitely perfect 
nature of God: 


God is worthy of adoration, confidence and love, not because 
he has chosen to possess certain attributes and to call them holi- 
ness, truth, justice and goodness, but because his nature is in fact, 
and apart from any arbitrary appointment, holy, true, just and 
good. 

Again: 


Knowing what his (God’s) character is, or what his will is 
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we know what is right and what is wrong, for he expresses and 
represents that in his whole nature, and in all his laws. We need 
no other standard of right and wrong, truth and error, therefore, 
than his will, for that will corresponds with what is eternally right 
and just. We are sure that when we understand his nature and 
his will, we understand what is eternally just, true, and good. 

Having stated what the Deity is not to be loved and 
adored for, he says: 

But he is to be adored and loved because he has done all 
things in conformity with the most perfect idea of what is wise 
and best, and he is, therefore, a Being who is worthy of univer- 
sal confidence and love...... The sum of all—the result 
of all our inquiries is this: The foundation of faith in God 
and in his word is that God is infinitely wise, just and good, 
not that he is an arbitrary Being, making evil good and good 
evil, at his pleasure . . . but the foundation of confidence in God 
and in his word is the fact that there is an eternal distinction be- 
tween right and wrong—that there are things right in themselves, 
and that there are things wrong in themselves, and that the charac- 
ter of God is so perfect that all he says and does, is, and will 
ever be, in accordance with what is eternally true and right and 
best. 

Here it is clearly taught that the nature of God is 
eternally and immutably holy and just and good—that 
all his legislation and all his providential administra- 
tion is, when clearly apprehended, the radiant illustra- 
tion of his intellectual and moral ‘perfections. One of 
the ablest writers on moral philosophy in this country 
says: “ The creator of the cosmos must be wholly absolved 
from all the conditions determining the cosmos ;. he must 
originate it, and give to it its nature, while he is wholly 
supernatural; and thus, as the author of all fact, and 
not himself a fact, or a making, he cannot be subjected 
to any science by the finite reason. It may be demon- 
strated that God exists, and that he is absolute, in the 
sense of complete absolution from all the conditioned 
necessities in nature; but there can be neither a prin- 
ciple as archetype, after which he was made, nor a law 

2F 
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which works in him as a constituted fact, and subject- 
ing him to tts nature ; and thus the criterion of all sci- 
ence is inapplicable to the Deity as subject to philoso- 
phy. When we have demonstrated that God is, and 
that he is supernatural, we have all that theology de- 
mands, and do not need to bring him within the defini- 
tions of philosophy.” 

In another place this profound writer remarks : “ God 
must be author of all substance and cause, and can him- 
self be restricted by the conditions of no substances or 
causes. His conditionings can only be from the ration- 
al claims which spring eternally from his own rational 
being. What it behooves him to do, as due to his 
own glory, or supreme excellence of being, that only 
can determine his action, and not at all the constitu- 
ted nature of a substance or cause. Divine revela- 
tion has widely diffused the conception of a God, ab- 
solute, personal and supernatural; who originates the 
nature of things ‘according to the counsel of his own 
will ;’ or, which is the same thing, according to the 
claims of his own rationality, without himself being 
subjected to anynature. He looks only to the Arche- 
types essentially within his own rational spirit, for the di- 
rection of all his creative and administrative energy.* 

Bearing on the same point, another distinguished 
writer says in relation to the Almighty: “If he exist by 
an absolute necessity, then, by the same necessity he not 
only is, but is what heis, And whether his nature be con- 
sidered physically, intellectually, or morally, the obser- 
vation is equally true. Whatever attributes belong to 
it, they belong to it by the same necessity that is pre- 
dicated of its existence. If, therefore, in tracing back 
existence, we arrive at our ultimate point in Deity—be- 





* Pres. Quarterly, March, 1856. Philosophy and Theology Pos- 
sible. By Dr. Hickok, Union College. 
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ing arrested and fixed in the eternal necessity of his 
being—must not the same be the result, in tracing to 
their origin the principles of moral rectitude? Here, 
also, do we not reach the ultimate point in Deity? If 
we cannot go farther back in regard to being, can we in 
regard to principle? Are we not arrested and fixed by 
the eternal necessity of the principles of the divine cha- 
racter—the attributes and qualities of the divine nature 
—just as really and as finally as we are by the necessity 
of the divine existence? It must be in the moral 
world, as in the physical ; with regard to virtue, as with 
regard to matter and mind. In tracing back existence, 
we come to the necessity of God’s being; in tracing 
back principle, we come to the necessity of God’s cha- 
racter. In neither case can we reach any farther than 
this point of necessity. We are constrained to stop 
here ; and when we have thus resolved the ultimate 
principles of moral rectitude in the creature, into con- 
formity with the eternal and immutable prototype of all 
excellence in the nature of the Godhead, our minds re- 
pose in delightful satisfaction on this sure resting- 
place.”* 

Here then, in the divine nature, which is holiness it- 
self, we reach an ultimate fact—here we find the ultimate 
principle of right, and eternal fitness—here we discover 
the eternal, immutable, and perfect exemplar of all 
moral excellence. And the Deity, arrayed in attributes 
which invest him with this character—attributes as 
underived and as unconditioned as his very existence— 
sends forth the command to all the subjects of his 
boundless realm: ‘Be ye holy for I am holy.” This 
proclamation includes a law, and the reason of the law, 
and imposes a duty to which the unbiased rational and 





* Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics. 
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moral intuitions of our nature respond as reasonable, 
This high behest binds the consciences of men and 
angels in indissoluble bonds to the throne of God; and 
though, in some cases, the internal monitor may seem in- 
sensible to the obligation, it will, at length, assert its 
Supremacy, and enforce obedience, or inflict the punish- 
ment due to transgression. He who issues this man- 
date “rules a subject universe, swaying no hereditary 
or delegated sceptre; but the sceptre of eternal, indefea- 
sible and intransferrible right.” 

In closing this Article, we recommend the volume 
which occasioned it, as a valuable manual, to the theolo- 
gical student. It presents a new train of thought in 
confirmation of the Bible; and the study of it cannot 
fail to sharpen the intellect, and confirm one’s faith in 
the word of God. It conducts the reader over a wide 
field of investigation, suggesting, during the excursion, 
many valuable thoughts, in relation to almost every 
branch of human science, which tend to inspire confi- 
dence in the Bible. It establishes many important 
principles, and shows their practical bearing; and he who 
makes himself possessor of these, has a treasure that 
will furnish ample means for the defence of the truth, 
and for the confirmation of his faith in the word of 
God. 





THE REVIVAL. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The Noon Prayer Meeting of the North Dutch Church, Ful- 
ton Street, New York: Its Origin, Character, and Progress, 
with some of its Results. By Tatspor W. CHAMBERS, one of 
the Pastors of the Reformed Protestant Dutch ( Collegiate ) 
Church, New York. New York: Board of Publication of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 1858. Pp. 308. 

2. The Power of Prayer, illustrated in the wonderful Displays 
of Divine Grace at the Fulton Street and other Meetings in 
New York and elsewhere, in 1857 and 1858. By SAMUEL 
IrENa&US Prime, author of “ Tracts,” &c., éc., dc. Fifth Edi- 
tion. New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. Pp. 373. 

3. Tract published under the Direction of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Philadelphia, containing an Account 
of the Revival. [By Rev. George Durriexp, JRz.] Philadel- 
phia. 1858. Pp. 84. 


In the month of March, 1854, in the VIIIth num- 
ber of this REVIEW, we wrote an Article on Religion and 
Philosophy in America, in which we discussed the re- 
markable tendency in all classes, learned and unlearned, 
refined and coarse, towards views of a spiritual nature, 
whilst in the Church, in religion itself, it was a time of 
great dullness and absence of apparent vitality. We 
endeavored to grapple with this strange position of 
things, and towards the close of our Article used the 
following language: 

In regard to the practical duty of the Church at this time, we 
confess our deep feeling and earnest anxiety. There is some- 
thing unnatural in the attitude of the Church in the midst of 
this spiritual movement. The world is coming up, en masse, around 
the camp of Israel, and Israel slumbers. Or, aroused, the army 
stands at gaze, uncertain what to do. It is, strange to say, a vime 


of the absence of active, practical power and spiritual movement 
within the Church itself. 
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Sometimes one thinks that God is sending out the fainter rays 
of a great light and heat to come ; that the first millennial pul- 
sations of the great and solemn heart of the Holy Spirit are be- 
ginning to be felt in this spiritualizing of all men and things. 
According to the theory of Laplace, when the vast central body of 
nebulous matter had reached its condensing point, immense masses 
one after another, centres of systems of worlds, moved off with ve- 
locity incalculable, yet with harmonious and majestic march, to fill 
all space with proofs of creative power. On such a scale are the 
vast impulses of the Spirit of God, in successive ages, in the moral 
world. How shall the ministry be clear in their great office, if they 
are least influenced in such an ongoing of the Mighty Presence of 
God the Spirit! There ought to be at such a time, a striving and 
heaving within the entire Church ; this should be its harvest time ; 
it should meet the dim, anxious, questioning of men; it should 
teach them the true spirituality. The whole creation now groaneth 
and travaileth together, waiting for the redemption of the sons of 
God. The ministry now should stand like Paul on Mars’ Hill, 
preaching to the philosophic and the esthetic, who are erecting 
altars to the unknown God; and, like their Master, have compas- 
sion on the multitude, who, like sheep without a shepherd, gather, 
with confused instinct, around them. Who will come forth at such 
@ time, with the word of the Lord like a fire in his bones, and so 
speak to the heart of bewildered humanity, as that it may see and 
know God? We are like those who watch for the morning; our 
souls break for their longing after God ; and while knowing the 
doom that rests upon those who, though anointed captains, will 
not lead in the great battle of life, we ponder anxiously, and yet 
hopefully, the deep words: He SHALL BAPTIZE YOU WITH THE 
Hoty GHost AND WITH FIRE.* 


This was in March, 1854, but the Church continued 
in deep slumber. In June, 1854, we remarked : 


There is indeed, just now, a painful suspension of the influences of 
the Spirit. But we hold fast to the principles of our fathers. Our 
earnest desire is to witness such scenes as those which clustered 
around Edwards and Whitefield, Blair and the Tennents, Davies and 
Dickinson. Our souls break for the longing which we have after 
the Holy Spirit, and we would plead as starving men for bread, 
that His mightiest influences might be poured out upon us. This 





* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, vol. ii. 694 sq. 
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is our characteristic faith and hope, as a denomination. To strike 
out from the objects of our possible or desirable pursuit, revivals 
of religion, is to ask us to breathe in an exhausted receiver. We 
are progressives ; in arrowy wedge-line we pierce the ranks of the 
enemy ; the greater the danger the better; the fiercer the opposi- 
tion, the harder we fight. If we have nothing to do but to guard 
the baggage, we do even that small service but indifferently, grow- 
ing sluggish for want of work. Our finest and best conservatism 
is developed on the march and amid the whirlwind of victory. 

The Holy Spirit came on the day of Pentecost as the sound of a 
mighty, rushing wind, which filled all the house where the disciples 
were sitting, while cloven tongues, like as of fire, sat upon each one 
of them; and with this is John the Baptist, who uses the solemn 
words, “‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
purifying, yet terrible, wide-spreading, glorious, fearful; and the 
prophets compare His influences to water, not the gentle rivulet 
only, but floods, the overflowing of streams, the rush and roar of 
innumerable waves. Can any one believe that these passages in- 
dicate, as the sole mode of the Spirit’s operations, gentleness, calm- 
ness, uniformity ? Is there any such analogy anywhere; in nature, 
in human affairs, in the course of history, in God’s actual dealings 
with men ? 

It is obvious that there are two inter-penetrating systems in Di- 
vine Providence; the one the law of regularity, like gravitation, or 
the succession of seasons ; the other, equally important, like earth- 
quakes that relieve the central fires, or revolutions that keep men 
from stagnating in despotism. Douglas of Cavers says, that reli- 
gion has advanced by a “ marked succession of irregular impulses.” 
He who would take account of the Divine philosophy, must include 
both these great series of laws. Our fathers loved and sought re- 
vivals of religion, and so do we. ‘The evils are dust in the balance, 
the good is illimitable and everlasting. * 


Still the Church slumbered on. In December, 1854, 
we said, speaking of the revival in the days of Rev. C. G. 
Finney : “ It is difficult for us now—when ministers and 
people of all schools, seem stupidly insensible together 
to the condition of men who are going to hell in multi- 
tudes—to realize the condition of things then.” In 





* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, vol. iii. 125 sq. 
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March, 1856, we speak again of the condition of things, 
as “a time of general declension and coldness.” 

In December, 1856, we wrote in a review of Recent 
Poetry: 


It now is hopeful ; trustful ; looking out for a better time—a 
millennium in some form. Jt would be a tempting subject to look at 
this as an indication of a great and common movement in the 
heart of humanity towards the time of which holy men have 
spoken. Certainly poetry is now enthusiastic. The age of mere 
worldliness, as in Moore and Scott, and the writers of their time, 
is past ; the age of skepticism, beginning in the last century and 
ending with Byron and his imitators, is equally forgotten and dis- 
tasteful; the age of faith, of trust, of spirituality, beginning with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, manifests itself through the genius of 
our time. In spite of all that seems opposed to hopefulness ; in 
spite of the revival of the war-spirit ; of the ferocity of politics ; 
of the want of dignity in legislation ; of the want of fineness in 
the intercourse of society, or of social organization ; and above all, 
notwithstanding the tendency in the Church to division and aliena- 
tion instead of unity and catholicity—still, the poet, strong in a 
faith which seems to spring from within, and to belong to all alike, 
believes in progress, the coming, even the speedy coming, of a good 
that is to be ultimate. He says to the world, like the Abbot in the 
Lord of the Isles, who came to excommunicate the Bruce : 

O’ermastered still by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be blest ; 
or like the old prophet called to curse Israel : 

How shall I curse whom the Lord hath not cursed? Or how 
shall I defy, whom the Lord hath not defied? How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 

If the poet be a creator, if he be of a high order of mind, if 
he catch, like the mountain tops, the first rays of the coming orb, 
then is this universal tendency in poetry one of great interest to 
mankind. God’s prophets in ancient times were poets, and the 
awe of inspiration in simple ages gathered around their bards, and 
this at least is true, that there is something kindred to the highest 
truths in the exaltation of the grander imaginations. It is when 
the mightiest poets, the most eloquent orators, rise to the very ze- 
nith of their power, that they utter their sublimest truths; it is 
then that their sphere touches most nearly the inspiration of the 
Alm.ghty. Imagination is a wonderful gift, and never did its power 
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more sublimely assert itself than when it comes forth from the very 
centre of a matter-of-fact age, and raises up to its “ highest 
heaven,” the dusty denizens of such a world as ours. Its province, 
then, is only second to the office of religion itself. 

It is, then, a fatal error to lose sight of poetry in considering the 
signs of the times. Indeed, there is something solemn always, 
in a great, general movement ; one that reaches multitudes ; that 
impels masses. Such movements are tidal; they indicate a com- 
‘mon celestial force, as well as a common terrestrial impulse. 
And, in proportion to the value and force of the minds thus reached, 
is the value and force of the movement itself. We know that the 
grandest movements may begin with the commonest people, but 
even then they do not end there ; the highest minds catch and re- 
flect the central orb.* 


We mention these things that our readers may see 
how constantly the heart of this Review has rested 
upon revivals of religion, We trust that we have taken 
pleasure in the very ruins of Zion, and favored her dust. 
And that which we ventured thus to expect, carefully and 
eagerly scanning the signs of the times, looking out like 
the watchman of the Atreide from the roof at Argos, 
is now given to us, and given in the new and wondrous 
form we mentioned, in such manner as the world has 
never seen it in character, and we trustfully hope in 
power also. 

A feverishness, gradually increasing, had characterized 
the business of the country for two or three years pre- 
viously to September, 1857. Wise men everywhere 
were saying to each other that the activity of the coun- 
try was morbid, and that its sinews of prosperity were 
overstrained. Yet no man knew how to apply the rem- 
edy so that it might be effectual, nor did any man know 
how soon the crash would come, nor how long it might 
be put off, nor from what source it would appear. ‘The 
occasion for it was the suspension of the Ohio Life and 
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Trust Company at New York, but this was only the 
occasion. Confidence was already undermined, for every 
cheek gathered paleness at the first flash of the tele- 
graph that brought the news. ‘The wreck was tremen- 
dous. There has been nothing like it in the New 
World. A year has passed, and still it seems impossi- 
ble to inspire man with faith in man in regard to busi- 
ness transactions; the nerves of the country are still 
timid, its muscles weak. The panic has been followed 
by a paralysis, which still holds the land under its death- 
like power. 

It was under these circumstances, the result of His 
wonder-working Providence, that God, in his infinite 
mercy, sent his Spirit to us. We are fully aware that 
all means, at such a time, are but occasions ; they only 
trace the path of the Omnipotent Spirit. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth. But men pass along the way of the hurricane, 
after they have shrunk from the hidings of its power, 
and they point out to each other, here the giant oak, 
which had borne a thousand storms, but is now level 
with the earth; there the scattered timbers of a dwell- 
ing; there the mangled forms of helpless humanity. 
“ Here,” they say, as they steal up to the pathway, “ it 
passed.” Its traces are as clear as its presence was 
overwhelming. 

There is something like this in the certainty and 
reality of this revival of religion. Men have held their 
breath, as in the presence of a power mightier than 
they could understand, as they scarcely do except in 
those great eras which have advanced the world visibly 
a step forward in its progress: We know well that we 
are seldom able to estimate the events passing around 
us—that some of the greatest events of the world’s his- 
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tory have been underrated in their presence; and, on the 
other hand, that some amazing excitements have passed 
away, leaving no permanent trace. 

But what is this thing that we call the Great Revival? 
What is its ultimate force or meaning? It is a great 
matter to get down to first principles, to look clearly into 
an idea. 

The heathen Plato had the conception of a battle of 

the universe, the uttermost conflict of good and evil, 
ever hitherto raging among all intelligences. On one 
side or the other, in this conflict, he conceived that each 
rational creature was engaged, consciously or often un- 
consciously. Carlyle seems to have some such notion 
when he says so often, as the key-note of his philo- 
theosophy, in speaking of his man of genius, his good 
man or great man, “ he makes, in his way and sphere, a 
chaos into a cosmos,” while the bad man, the inefficient 
or good-for-nothing man, positively or negatively, runs 
the cosmos, so far as in him lies, into chaos. It may be 
said that all true ideas, which are also great, have some 
such dim, sometimes gigantic foreshadowings in men’s 
minds, and cast after them, too, like the spectre of the 
Brocken, huge, locming images of themselves. Genius 
is the power of presenting the inner life of truth, and 
the impression has always been, in every age and coun- 
try, savage or civilized, that it is a divine afflatus. So 
kings who ruled mightily among men, subduing evil, 
and establishing the right, the Cyruses and Alfreds of 
mankind, have been held to rule by divine right. And 
great movements of the popular mind, Visigothic, Sa- 
racenic or Crusading, have been attributed to the 
Almighty, swaying the waves by tidal influences. 

Still the world by wisdom knows not God, and its 
wisdom, when it has thus drawn towards the verge of 
a great truth, rejects that truth when God is pleased to 
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reveal it. The shadow, looming prodigious, pleases 
fancy and philosophy, while the very substance of the 
truth, the brightness of its glory, and the image of its 
person, warrior, sage, poet and philosopher reject. 

But we, who have the Spirit of God, need not refuse, 
whatever unsanctified genius does, to recognize God’s 
hand lifted up over the heart and mind of the nations, 
even if that genius see the pillar of cloud by day, and of 
fire by night resting only upon the wilderness. We see it 
glowing like the sunset over the Promised Land, and 
rejoice. 

Within then all which God does for mankind in his 
common and special providences, within the glory of 
nature and the light of genius, within the spirit of cul- 
ture and improvement, lies an epicycle of gracious 
revelation, an esoteric manifestation of Himself in his 
inner being, to those who will receive it. “Whois God? 
Beyond all creation, when as yet no fire-mist of worlds 
had been evolved, in the lone eternity of the solemn 
past, the very essence of Being itself, possessor of 
the very secret of all power, the heart and force, 
the beauty and the glory, the love and life of the uni- 
verse—He—Father, Son and Holy Ghost—is. The 
deepest knowledge of the most imperial amongst men 
to him is as the knowledge of your lisping child, and 
the richest flush of beauty that ever ravished artist or 
poet, to him is so slight that he has lavished more on © 
every one of ten thousand evanescent cloud-tintings 
in every summer evening ; the warmest gush of enthu- 
siastic happiness is the atmosphere of every moment of 
his heaven, and the most seraphic glow of devotion is the 
faintest shade of that which ever lives in his presence. 
What can man teach us then, compared with Him? 

If one might imagine the gathering of the angels of 
’ God to one place, and the glowing Ardors of the universe 
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inviting men to learn what they had learned, and feel 
as they had felt throughout the many ages gone, how 
gladly might we desert the dim libraries where know- 
ledge lies sepulchred, the imperfect lecture-rooms where 
truth is overlaid by words, and the crowded assemblies 
where the vanities and the imperfections of men mar 
the devotion which we fain would feel! And yet though 
Ithuriel himself were there—and Uriel, 
the regent of the sun, and held 

The sharpest sighted Spirit of all in heaven— 
and him who, standing with feathered mail, sky-tinc-. 
tured grain 

on the eastern cliff of Paradise 

So shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 

The circuit wide— 
though all we do and feel is to them as the playground 
of the village school to us, yet what would even this be 
to the direct teaching and emotion of God himself, the 
Living God in contact with the living soul of man, him- 
self teaching and loving while we learn and love? 

That God thus comes to men, direct, unveiled, this is 
the kingdom of grace. That he reveals himself to his 
chosen ones, so that the monarchs of mankind are igno- 
rant compared with the humblest Christian, is the plain- 
est teaching of Scripture. That the God of life takes 
men unto such close union with himself, that nothing 
- but the union between the Persons in the Godhead is 
the fit emblem of its intimacy, is expressly revealed in 
the prayer of the Eternal Son to the Eternal Father. 
That the soul of man is new-formed, récreated, born 
again, when God thus reveals himself, is the next stone 
to the foundation one of Christianity itself. Now, when 
multitudes of men are moved to turn aside from chasing 
‘shadows, from vain inanities, from seeking of imperfect 
and uncertain knowledge, from the hollow mirth which 
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gives no satisfaction, from the piling up of money which 
perisheth in the using—in a word, from the busy, aim- 
less, wretched running of emmets over and around the 
ant-hill which we call life—when, we say, men in masses 
‘turn from these things to the Central Facts of the Uni- 
verse, and learn from the Holy Spirit of the Living God 
himself what true life is, from its blissful flowing within 
their own veins, when they become partakers of the 
Divine nature, instead of eating dirt like earth-worms 
—then it is a Revival of Religion. 

Now, we appeal to a sensible man of the world, a 
practical business man, who takes things as they are and 
makes the most of them, or a philosopher, who investi- 
gates, analyzing the causes and real nature of things, 
whether, if we have truly stated the nature of a revival of 
religion, men are not doing the very wisest thing they can 
do in mingling with it? If we have not overstated this 
matter, then is not the Jayne’s Hall Prayer Meeting, or 
any other spot where this unsealing of the very fount 
of life is witnessed, the most wonderful spot on the 
earth? Is not the eloquence of the Senate Chamber, 
or the harp of the poet, or the marble of the Vatican, 
or the song of the sweetest Syren, or the depths of the 
most learned of libraries, or the lecture-room of the pro- 
foundest science or the richest literature, or the most 
esoteric conversation of the finest of epicycles—all, all, 
as nothing to the place where the living life of God, in 
the white fire of uncreated glory, pours itself into the 
soulof man? I indeed baptize you with water, but He 
that cometh after me—lI am not worthy to bear his shoes 
—he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

We accept the issue. We who believe and work in 
revivals of religion, either touch the hem of the gar- 
ment of Almighty God, or we are the maddest enthusi- 
asts and the silliest braggarts that ever wearied the earth. 
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We have never prescribed to ourselves so difficult a 
task as to gauge this that men call the Great Revival. 
We are in constant danger of exaggeration on the one 
hand, or of miserable inadequacy on the other. How 
great isit? How does it compare with other movements 
in past times? How deep? How wide-spread? No 
man knows. We read newspapers, pamphlets, reviews, 
books. Weaskour brethren. One says that there has 
been no such work since the Apostles. Another says 
that it is not so great a work as others he himself has 
known. ‘The next brother says that it is one of those 
great movements that change the face of the world, like 
the Reformation, or the establishment of Methodism ; 
the next thinks it is too gentle and quiet to be great ; too 
little law-work ; it does not go deep enough. 

It is clear that there is but little light to be had among 
such conflict of opinion, and that one must grope his own 
way among the actual facts of the case and see whether 
a law unforced by opinion or prepossession will evolve 
from them. 

Let us look, then, at other revivals, and lay them side 
by side with this. 

There are for example: The movements in the Pen- 
tecostal times; at the Reformation; in Scotland, as at 
the Kirk of Shotts; the times of Wesley and White- 
field ; the awakening in the West in 1801 ; the revivals 
under Payson, Nettleton, and Finney. 

The most wonderful feature of this work is that when 
God had thus prepared us for it in his providence, he 
sent it by no earthly hand. When the world was to be 
overwhelmed bya flood of waters, Noah stands out as the 
preserver of the infant Church. When the little flock 
was to be sustained amid the pressure of surrounding 
heathenism, Abraham became the father of the faithful. 
When Israel was led out of Egypt, Moses, Aaron, Mi- 
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riam, Joshua, were raised up, to lead the people, to sus- 
tain them, to bring them into the promised land. A 
succession of Judges have transmitted to posterity their 
names and exploits together ; while David and Solomon 
are the very exponents of all that is illustrious in their 
age. Ezra and Nehemiah led the revival of religion in 
their day. 

In the Pentecostal times, the Apostles are, after the 
blessed Spirit himself, and in immediate connection with 
the outpouring of his influences, the central figures ; 
most clearly, obviously, manifestly so. Peter and John 
preached when the three thousand and the five thousand 
were converted ; and, not to speak of the rest, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles appears everywhere the hon- 
ored instrument of spreading the Gospel to the world’s 
end, Luther and Calvin, Zuingle and Knox are the Re- 
formation. It is impossible to separate any of its move- 
ments from the men that moved them, under God. The 
first earthquake among the masses came from the fires 
in the heart of Luther; the settling of truth and morals, 
of civil and religious freedom, is identified with Calvin; 
the chivalrous battle for individual rights and fora simple 
faith, claims Zuingle for its leader ; orthodoxy and ear- 
nestness, right faith and almost ferocious energy to make 
it effective, power to rend mountains, and make between 
them a very great valley—all this is synonymous with 
Knox. God then put honor upon his chosen ones, as in 
his Sovereign Wisdom he thought best to do. 

The breaking up of formalism in England and America 
again needed, it seems, heroes, and God created Wesley 
and Whitefield. Humanly speaking, the whole work 
rested upon them. Where Whitefield went, as in the 
wondrous vision seen by Ezekiel, the Spirit went; and 
Blair and the Tennents, and the other men of God who 
embraced him so eagerly, caught this beatific spirit and 
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vision from him. Such was the divine dispensation, 
he movement in 1801 was more spontaneous, it came 
more from the people, but it is very observable that the 
great masses who gathered together, originating the 
camp-meetings of America, came to listen to preaching ; 
and the cry of the time, becoming heart-breaking, was 
fora ministry to give them the bread of life. Out of 
this overwhelming want and demand grew the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, embracing now hundreds of 
ministers. It never would have existed, but for the 
injudicious refusal to yield for the time to the impera- 
tive and overwhelming demand for a ministry. “ A min- 
istry” was the despairing cry ; “‘ give us the best that can 
be had ;” and because the General Assembly refused, the 
people created a ministry. As to the revival preceding 
the present, it is atmost impossible to characterize it 
except by mentioning the ministers who were promi- 
nent in it: the plans of Payson, the peculiarities of 
Nettleton, the measures of Finney—these are what we 
hear of constantly. And, indeed, it must be said that 
it is so ordinarily in human movements. In the great 
efforts for freedom in Greece.and Rome, in Switzerland 
and Scotland, in England and America, every conflict 
is brightened and glorified by a Miltiades, or a Cincin- 
natus, a Tell or a Wallace, an Alfred or a Washington. 
It is so in literature, in art, in science, in social improve- 
ment. The sky is filled with the stars which shine out of 
the darkness of the past ages, and almost every move- 
ment has its master spirit whose wand is seen raising and 
Tuling the storm. : 

Whatever the impression it makes, it is quite certain 
that this revival differs materially from any other that 
ever existed, in the fact that it began without any pecu- 
liar human agency. No eloquent voice is identified 


with it—not even one. No man’s wisdom planned 
2G 
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its measures. No method was originated with any 
special expectation of success ; no vanity has been able 
to erect for itself any pedestal high enough to be visible 
from any perceptible distance: God has wonderfully 
and in sight of all men, stained the pride of all human 
glory. If this places the revival out of all ordinary 
religious analogies, it surely does not lessen its great- 
ness. There are many such outgrowths of humanity in 
other spheres of life. Who shall say from what foun- 
tains sprang the Hellenic greatness? Whence came 
that amazing constellation of brilliants, beginning with 
Homer, and ending with Demosthenes? Did Rome 
spring from the Pelasgi, from Etruria, from the Oscans, 
from Troy, from a robber chieftain on the Tiber, or from 
some source that God originated and history has not 
revealed? Who moved the tribes of Asia, Hun and 
Vandal, Ostrogoth and Visigoth, like alluvial downpour- 
ings of the Mississippi, to fertilize Europe with their 
opulent natures? And when the fullness of time had 
come, who impelled masses of Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
to fill this Western World? In all these movements, 
the masses bore forward the leaders, who marched in the 
van, under penalty of being trampled to death. 

This revival—how great it is, we may not yet say— 
is of this wonderfully spontaneous nature, under God. 
Here is the manner in which it manifested itself in its 
two great centres, New York and Philadelphia : 

In New York, the Session of the North Reformed 
Dutch Church employed a lay missionary in the summer 
of 1857, to visit in the lower part of thecity. He occupied 
a room in the Consistory of the church. It occurred to 
him, among other ways of doing good, to hold a prayer 
meeting there at 120’clock. Hechose this time because 
it is the custom amongst many employés in New York to 
use the hour from 12 to 1 o’clock for rest and refreshment. 
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The reader will carefully observe that the idea of a daily 
prayer meeting did not enter into his mind. It was a 
weekly meeting held on Wednesday. The first one was 
attended by six persons, four of them of different denom- 
inations ; the second by twenty, and the third by forty 
persons, all men.* A proposition was then carried in 
the meeting to make it a daily one. 

The confining of the meeting exactly to an hour arose 
out of the circumstances. It was, however, a very 
happy thought to allow every one to retire, if he should 
choose, at any time, without impropriety. This admi- 
rable American idea had much to do with the suc- 
cess of the meeting. Not many do thus retire, but it is 
very important to allow it. Theconfining of the addresses 
and prayers to five minutes—much improved in Philadel- 
phia by a reduction to three—was conceived for the pur- 
pose of “giving all an opportunity.” Its immense 
results—we use the adjective advisedly—were not fore- 
seen, in giving vivacity, condensation and variety to the 
meetings, and thus making them without a parallel in 
the Christian world. Some degree of spontaneity had 
been previously secured in religious meetings in some 
parts of the country, but the idea of multitudes of 
Christian men rising successively, without concert, to 
take part in a religious meeting, literally to the number 
of hundreds, was not conceived of as possible. 

To what these meetings grew, we have the means of 
describing: “ In the month of January, the attendance 
in Fulton Street, New York, increased so largely that 
the room on the ground floor was opened, and a meeting 
was carried on there, simultaneously with the one on the 
floor above. By the early part of the following month, 
the place again became too strait, and the room in the 





*‘ Noon Prayer Meeting.” 
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third story, in which the first meeting had been held 
some six months before, was thrown open to the crowd, 
[This first meeting had been transferred to the middle 
room.] This also was immediately filled. It was not 
uncommon at that time for all the rooms, with the halls 
and stairways leading to them, to be filled; three meet- 
ings, under as many different leaders, being carried on 
at the same time under one roof.”* 

In Philadelphia, a young man who had attended the 
meeting in New York, proposed a similar one here. It 
was held in the Union Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Fourth Street, and began November 23, 1857, just two 
months after the commencement of the Fulton Street 
Meeting. The average attendance did not exceed twelve, 
the highest number present at any meeting being thirty- 
six. Dr. Jayne having generously offered his Hall in 
Chestnut Street, the meeting was transferred there on 
the 3d of February, 1858. The increase was gradual 
even there. Meanwhile, it had been determined, in the 
Pastoral Association of our ministers, that a Union 
Prayer Meeting of the denomination should be held in 
each of the churches successively, at four o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, beginning with the second Tuesday 
of January. These meetings, interesting from the first, 
gradually increased, both as to attendance and feeling, 
until they became the largest prayer meetings any of us 
had then seen. Our brethren of the other branch of the 
Presbyterian Church subsequently appointed a similar 
meeting on Thursday afternoon, and we believe that our 
Episcopal brethren held a similar meeting previously to 
the beginning of ours, though no meeting was, we be- 
lieve, so largely attended or so interesting as those of 
our Church, previously to the 8th of March. 





* Noon Prayer Meeting. 
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At that date, the Jayne’s Hall Meeting reached a po- 
sition which is thus described by an eye-witness:* 

By Monday, March 8th, the attendance in the smaller 
apartment of the Hall had reached three hundred, and 
by the next day, it was evident that many were going 
away for want of room. The brethren present, with 
much fear for the result, yet apparently led by Provi- 
dence, on ‘Tuesday, March 9th, voted to hold the meet- 
ing the next day at twelve o’clock, in the large Hall. It 
was our privilege to be present at that time, Wednesday 
noon. The centre of the Hall has seats for twenty-five 
hundred people, and it was filled. The next day it was 
filled. again, with the galleries, and still it was obvious 
there was not room for the people. The curtain was 
therefore: drawn away from before the stage, and the 
large platform thrown open to the audience.. The next 
day, Friday, the partition between the smaller and larger 
rooms was taken down, and the Hall from street to street 
thrown open. 

The sight is now grand and solemn. The Hall is im- 
mensely high. In the rear, several tiers of elegantly 
ornamented boxes, extend from the ceiling in a semi- 
circular form around the stage or platform, and on the 
stage, and filling the seats, aisles, and galleries, three 
thousand souls at once, on one week-day after another, 
at its busiest hour, bow before God in prayer for the re- 
vival of his work. Ministers and people, men and wo- 
men, of all denominations or of none, all gather, and all 
are welcome. 

There is no noise, no confusion. A layman conducts 
the meeting. Any suitable person may pray, or speak 
to the audience, for five minutes only, [afterwards re- 





* The’ description was originally published in the American 
Presbyterian, of this city, but for a sufficient reason, we do not put 
it in quotation marks. 
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duced to three.] If he do not bring his prayer or re- 
marks to a close in that time, a bell is touched and he 
gives way. One or two verses of the most spiritual 
hymns go up like the “ sound of many waters ;” requests 
for prayer for individuals are then read ; one layman or 
minister succeeds another, in perfect order and quiet, and 
after a space which seems a few minutes, so strange, so 
absorbing, so interesting is the scene, the leader announces 
that it is one o’clock, and punctual to the moment, a mi- 
nister pronounces the benediction, and the immense au- 
dience, slowly, quietly, and in perfect order, pass from 
the Hall; some ministers remaining to converse in a 
small room off the platform, with any who may desire 
spiritual instruction. 

No man there, no man perhaps, living or dead, has 
ever seen anything like it. On the day of Pentecost, 
Peter preached: Luther preached, and Livingston, and 
Whitefield and Wesley! Great spiritual movements 
have been usually identified with some eloquent voice ; 
but No NAME, except the Name that is above every name, 
is identified with this meeting. 

A wonderful characteristic of this revival, and one of 
the strongest proofs of its genuineness, is to be found in 
the kind of truth that moves men. We have never seen 
anything like this in our experience, and we doubt if any 
man for centuries has seen anything like it. In the re- 
vivals since 1820, in that of 1801, in that of Edwards 
and Whitefield, in the great Scottish movements, there 
was a very large infusion of the terrible. No man 
ever read Edwards’s Sermon, “ Sinners in the hands of 
an angry God,” without trembling. We need only to 
look over his Sermons, to believe the anecdote of the 
minister in the pulpit with him, who interrupted one of 
his awful quiet delineations of God’s wrath, by exclaim- 
ing, in the dead silence, unbroken but by the slow, steady, 
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solemn tone of him who of all modern men was most 
like an ancient prophet, “ But, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Ed- 
wards! is not God merciful?” The Scottish divines are 
full of solemn terror. Law, and Baxter and Alleine, 
Russell’s Seven Sermons, and Shepherd’s Ten Virgins 
—we remember well how we were fed on such aliment, 
until the awful horror of damnation became a thought 
scarce ever absent, sleeping or waking. Livingston at 
the Kirk of Shotts, and Tennent after his trance, un- 
veiled eternity, and the people wept and wailed into con- 
version by their open vision of the Great White Throne, 
and the lurid blaze of the pit. Gilbert Tennent was 
called “a great flaming Sinai.” McGready, one of the 
most remarkable preachers of the revival of 1801, was 
the predecessor of the writer in a pastorate in Ken- 
tucky. He would sometimes knock pieces off the pulpit 
in his vehemence in preaching, and his sermons were 
black with the smoke of perdition. Calvin gave that 
awful tone to religion. He could do no otherwise. He 
so saw and felt it himself, and he never moved without 
seeing written on the heavens and the earth, What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul. It is a tremendous form of human thought, 
and myriads upon myriads of men have blessed God 
that through that fearful law-work they were driven into 
his kingdom. 

It was just so in all the other revivals of this century. 
Mr. Finney and his predecessors and céadjutors were a 
terror to the community. They held up the most fear- 
ful truths of Christianity, with a most transparent dis- 
tinctness. Hell; the final grieving away of the Holy 
Spirit ; judicial blindness; utter hardness of heart ; the 
judgment day ; an angry God; wrath, wrath unto the 
uttermost ;—these topics made revivals almost terrible 
to Christians themselves. And every one who is old 


\ 
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enough to remember the form of Methodist preaching 
which prevailed during the first thirty years of this cen- 
tury in America, remembers well that the habitual me- 
thod of exhortation was but a variation of one key-note, 
“ Flee, flee from the wrath to come!” ‘Wherever the 
circuit-rider, with a zeal beyond all praise, and a huge, 
unconscious energy that the present age admires instead 
of imitating—contenting itself with talking about the 
earnestness that was then the breath of men’s nostrils in 
action—threaded his way over the mountains and along 
the streams, almost before the roads were made, and 
finding the very cabin of the first pioneer, he carried 
with him one paramount idea, that every unconverted 
man was going to burn in hell-fire forever, and believing 
it, as no man scarcely believes anything now, he pro- 
claimed it everywhere and always, giving no man, wo- 
man or child rest from it. It is this that has filled the 
land with Methodism, and made Wesley known at the 
camp-fire of every hunter in every Western wild in 
America. This thought realized is a fire shut up ina 
man’s bones. It will either consume him like an inward 
flame, or it will burn with eloquence on his lips. 

But in this revival it is utterly different. This whole 
class of thoughts is out of sympathy with the move- 
ment. It is not that human nature does not naturally 
take to it. The masses of men are almost always ex- 
cited and interested by horror. Cases of murder, piracy, 
terrible accident, unnatural lust or crime have a fasci- 
nation as undoubted as itis terrible. But in this revival 
there is no ear for it. By some wonderful dispensation 
of the Spirit of God, it does not produce the effects we 
see. ‘The power is elsewhere. 

One thought—one feeling is absorbing in this work. 
It is the Cross of Christ. Not somewhat that grows 
incidentally from the atonement; not somewhat that 
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tends thither; but the Cross itself. The nearer the 
speaker gets to the Cross, the more he carries his hear- 
ers with him. We have seen three thousand persons 
moved to tears, by some allusion coming from the heart, 
and graphically made, to the sufferings of our divine 
Lord. A hymn like this, sung as hymns are only sung 
in a Revival, sweeps like the wind over a field of grain, 
bowing every head: 
Upon the crystal pavement down 
At Jesus’ pierced feet, 
Joyful I'll cast my golden crown, 
And his dear name repeat. 
And palms shall wave, and harps shall ring 
Beneath heaven’s arches high, 
The Lord that lives, the ransomed sing, 
That lives, no more to die. 

The spells of power are Gethsemane and Calvary. 
The blood of Christ, the nails, the spear, the crown of 
thorns, the agony, the paleness, tlie bloody sweat, the 
unutterable love, the merciful pity, the sadness and the 
glory of the death of the Lord Jesus are overwhelming 
to the people who gather to these great meetings. The 
law-work is tried, but it does not find the heartstrings. 
Eloquent touches of moral duty are sometimes put 
forth, but the eyes are quite dry. Poetry is essayed, 
but unless it touches the hem of the garment of the 
blessed Jesus, no virtue goes out of it. 

This is very wonderful in the case of forlorn persons, 
outcasts, those far gone in crime, or steeped in igno- 
rance ; the dead soul touches the dead body of Christ, 
and is made alive. We hardly know how to describe 
this so that our readers will get the impression of the 
simple fact. It is just like the cases in the New Tes- 
tament, where the touch—the shadow of Jesus saves the 
soul. Many examples might be given: 

A Swedish sailor said, “ One night, as I was standing 
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at the wheel, I bethought me of Christ; and with my 
very first thoughts of Him he met me at the wheel. [ 
love him because he first loved me. I cannot speak 
your language well, but Christ understands me and I 
understand Him.” A very intemperate man who was 
abjectly poor, was in deep distress of mind, and at two 
o'clock in the morning he began to walk the streets to 
see if this would relieve his mind. “At length he 
stopped at a lamp-post, and reaching out his hands, 
grasped it. He bowed his head on his arm, and poured 
out his heart to the Saviour of sinners, and Christ re- 
vealed himself to this poor, miserable man. How long 
he remained in this position at the lamp-post he does 
not know. He walked the streets during the remainder 
of the night, his whole soul filled with joy.”* 

From the host of ‘incidents in Philadelphia illustra- 
tive of this truth, we select this simple one. "When the 
tent erected by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was removed from Philadelphia, it was pitched at 
Quakertown, a village of some seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, but where, with the exception of a Friends’ meet- 
ing house, at some distance from the town, there was no 
church, and there never had been a prayer meeting until 
very recently, or a Sabbath-school. A large number of 
persons were hopefully converted, and when it became 
necessary to remove the tent on account of the approach 
of cold weather, the converts determined to build a 
wooden tabernacle around the canvas one, that the 
Gospel might be permanently preached there. They 
belonged to no church, except the church universal, and 
so they remain, even unbaptized to this day, allowing all 
to worship with them who love Christ. It had been 
determined to strike the tent on the 6th of October last. 





*“ Noon Prayer Meeting.” 
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While engaged in public worship, the congregation were 
suddenly interrupted by a host of youthful voices sing- 
ing. These were the Sabbath school children. The 
young men and women who had been converted in the 
tent had woven four wreaths of flowers which the child- 
ren presented, in their own words, as “a perishable me- 
morial of good imperishable.” While weaving the gar- 
lands, the young converts were singing and praying for 
the success of the tent in its future missions of love. As 
the children marched round the tent, they bore in front 
a beautiful banner, with this inscription—‘ We love him 
because he first loved us.”* 

Mingled with this sometimes passionate, sometimes 
tender love for the Cross and its glorious Sufferer, is the 
new and peculiar form of the Communion of Saints— 
Christian Union. Myriad attempts have been made in 
every age of the Church to effect a Visible Catholic 
Unity, and multitudinous have been the exhortations to 
it. This revival has unconsciously taught us the prin- 
ciple in its union prayer meetings. “ Brethren,” it said, 
“give up no one of your peculiarities. We interfere 
not with the Church in any of its forms, rites or insti- 
tutions. We ask no one to give up a church service or 
an ecclesiastical principle. Be as firm Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, as you ever have been. 
Only come together here as Christians around the Cross, 
and bring nothing here that we do not all believe and 
love.” The force of this simple idea is amazing. What 
is it we all believe and love? Just the essence and life 
of Christianity itself; just Christ and him crucified. 
Talking of Union is discouraged as unprofitable, and 
tending to doubtful disputations. We talk only of Jesus. 
In drawing close to the Cross, we unconsciously draw 





* Mr. Duffield’s Tract. 
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closer to each other; in looking at our Victim and our 
God through moist eyes, we find our brethren’s eyes all 
moist too. We forget what his name is, as we see the 
tears fall on his clasped hands, and see him looking into 
the face of Christ with unutterable love and longing; 
and as soon as the meeting begins to go wrong, some 
brother sees what the difficulty is, in that we have lost 
sight of Christ, and immediately he lifts up the Cross, 
and says, “ See here, brother !” and some one sings: 
I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me, and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast. 
I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad : 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And-he has made me glad. 

And as though His voice were sounding, as of old on 
Gennesareth, there is a great calm. The Holy Spirit has 
taught us this principle. “Do not attempt to reconcile 
creeds or usages; do not discuss questions about union; 
do not force brethren into any common workings, based 
on plans where there may be difference of opinion, but 
worship the Crucified together, and work together to 
have all men love him with you, letting alone churches, 
rites, ceremonies, usages, doctrines. Come around the 
Cross and stay there.” And then we stand up, three 
thousand people, of every name, representing the 
Church Universal, of which the present writer has 
thought a hundred times in these meetings, and we 
crown the Redeemer, anticipating that Coronation which 
is to be the one glorious spectacle of the universe that yet 
remains after and Gethsemane and Calvary. We pour it 
forth, grand, like the sound of many waters: 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
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Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all! 


But the reader says, Will this remove sectarianism, 
will it make one great Catholic Church ? God knoweth. 
It makes us happy, harmonious, loving Christians, and 
He will care for the rest. 

This leads us to another unconscious development of 
the Revival, solving a question which seemed impossible 
of solution. ‘The truth is, that some questions, like 
some substances, cannot be solved without being dis- 
solved. They must be melted, not without a glow of 
heat. When Christians’ hearts are in solution, a ques- 
tion looks quite another thing from the same question 
held in the grasp of mere logic. How shall we make 
the most of our lay Christian brethren without inter- 
fering with the proper position and function of the 
clergy? Here is a difficult question for a great council 
to settle, looking at it on all sides with keen-sighted 
policy. The Revival did not undertake at all to settle 
it; but it has exemplified a favorite principle of Dr. 
Justin Edwards: “Truth wrought out, is world-wide 
different from truth thought out.” 

Cannot any brother talk to his brethren three min- 
utes about the love of Christ? Cannot he relate some 
point of Christian experience, or narrate some fact he 
knows about the Revival in his town? Let us try it. 
Cannot any brother talk a little to sinners about the 
love of Christ? Cannot a converted fireman gather his 
fellow firemen together, and tell them what he has felt, 
and ask them to feel so too? Why not? Let us try 
it. And thus we have scores, if not hundreds, of lay 
preachers, speaking and praying everywhere, loving 
their: pastors better than they ever loved them before, 
and becoming co-workers with them in saving souls. 
A prayer meeting has but to be thrown open, and one 
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and another, and twenty more, one by one, in perfect 
order and kindness, speak or pray, or sing a hymn, and 
the time flies away before we know it, and we almost 
fear that so divine a scene can never be renewed. The 
man that has and shows most of the very heart and es- 
sence of the Gospel, is the most popular. 

Has the reader ever been to a firemen’s meeting ? 
—We dropped into an engine house, one Tuesday after- 
noon, at five o’clock. There were about two hundred 
persons present. Aboutone hundred and twenty-five were 
women. About seventy-five were men. A layman con- 
ducted the meeting. There were, as it happened, three 
or four ministers present. The remarks and prayers seemed 
hearty and spontaneous, lay and clerical mixed; a soft 
and tender feeling spread over the whole, and at the end 
of the hour, a lady expressed to one of the ministers 
the spirit of the scene: “ Oh, sir! it seems just like fam- 
ily prayer.” “And these,” we imagine the reader 
exclaims to us, “are the Philadelphia firemen, the very 
by-word of riot and rowdyism!” Even so. The reader 
should hear them sing: 


Say, brothers, will you meet us 
On Canaan’s happy shore ?— 


at the close of a meeting, when they stand together and 
grasp each other’s hands. They carry it out in their own 
way, and sometimes it is a very striking one. Once, 
one company invited another to visit them. They came 
in a body, when several of the inviting company ad- 
dressed the visiters on the subject of religion. Another 
time, as one of our pastors was engaged in holding a 
prayer meeting in his lecture-room, he heard the tramp 
of marching men, when, two by two, a body of firemen 
filed in and took their seats. They said they had heard 
that a meeting was going forward, and they thought it 
might do them good to come. A company were running 
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to a fire, when the conductor, who was a little ahead of 
the body, turned half around, still continuing his course, 
and shouted through his trumpet, “ No swearing, boys!” 

We wish we could describe another prayer meeting 
we have fallenupon. Itbelonged to no peculiar class, ex- 
cept that ladies were not usually present. It is not nu- 
merously attended. Sometimes there will not be more 
than twenty. They seem to meet for spiritual enjoy- 
ment, as a club of friends meet for social intercourse. 
“Who are they ?” we asked of a friend who first told 
us of the meeting. ‘Oh, only a few Christians who 
have fallen in love with each other. It takes a connois- 
seur in spirituality,” said he, smiling pleasantly, “to ap- 
preciate that meeting.” And there they were, a few 
Christians, paying not the least regard to denomi- 
nation, simply trying to get as near to heaven as they 
could, all one, all tender and affectionate, praying, 
singing, or saying a word or two about the Cross, as each 
one was inclined. Sometimes they would pray through 
the whole meeting, one after another, sometimes they 
would sing more, sometimes exhort or discuss a little, 
but the Spirit seemed to brood over them like a dove. 
We think that one or two meetings we attended there, 
were more like an antechamber of heaven than any we 
recollect. 

The “ Power of Prayer” is the name of one of the 
books which has been originated by this Revival. This 
is certainly one of its most remarkable features. There 
must necessarily be some sameness about the narratives 
of wrestling prayer and thé accompanying blessing. We 
heard this incident related yesterday,* at the noonday 
meeting at Jayne’s Hall. A merchant, who had thirty- 
seven clerks, was met by a friend, who said, “ You are 





* December 8, 1858. 
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punctual at the prayer-meeting, but do your clerks at- 
tend?” He went at once to his store and requested all 
‘his clerks to come up stairs, and there addressed them and 
prayed with them. His junior partner, as they all came 
down stairs, asked what was the matter. The merchant 
told him. “ Why did you not ask me to attend? I have 
not been at church for five years.” “J was afraid,” 
“ Afraid! and you a Christian. I am restless. I feel 
that there is something in religion. I cannot be happy 
until I have tried it.” ‘ Will you go to church with 
me?” “Yes, anywhere.” ‘The result was his conver- 
sion. But let the reader now mark. The lady with 
whom the junior partner boarded, stated that she had 
been constantly praying for him for two years. 

Some of the accounts given would seem incredible, 
were they not so well authenticated, and were not the 
promises so explicit to faithful prayer. They are so nu- 
merous that we might select almost at random. Thus: 
“A pastor from the interior stated to the meeting, that 
in the church to which he ministered there were twenty- 
five ladies whose husbands were not pious. They met 
and spoke one to another of the fact, and agreed to meet 
weekly for special prayer for them. The pastor said that 
on the Sabbath before he left home for his summer va- 
cation, he had the happiness to receive the last of the 
twenty-five husbands into the Church.”* 

“ A clergyman said that he knew of seven praying 
women, all of whom had unconverted husbands. They 
met statedly for prayer for ten years, and receiving no 
answer, some were in favour of giving up. A poor Irish 
woman insisted upon going on, trusting in the promises 
of God. They prayed three years longer, and—all 
their children were converted, their husbands were con- 





* “Noon Prayer Meeting.” 
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verted, and the Lord poured out his Spirit in great power, 
and their friends and neighbors were converted. The 
Church received large accessions, and the Lord turned 
almost the whole people to himself.”* 

The following is given on the authority of the Rev. 
Dr. Gillette, of New York: 

“ A young man was induced to visit the Fulton Street 
Prayer Meeting, and through a friend, prayers were 
offered on his behalf: From that day he experienced a 
change of heart. 

“Not two days had elapsed ere he sent in a petition 
that earnest prayer might be offered for an intimate 
companion. The next time he met that friend he found 
him under deep conviction, and he was afterwards con+ 
verted. 

“Not one week later he offered a-request that prayer 
might be made for two friends of his, a brother and sis- 
ter, children of a pious widow, who felt deeply for them. 
The same night they were convicted, and soon after con- 
verted.” 

A sailor stated in the Fulton Street Meeting, that 
when.:a ship was in danger of foundering at sea, the cap+ 
tain and. crew betook themselves to prayer, led by two 
pious. seamen. ‘They were rescued. by another vessel. 
They: held a daily prayer meeting, and.every one of the 
thirty-two seamen who composed the crew was. con- 
verted. 

“ As [ was coming to the meeting this morning,” said 
the leader, “ I came through Washington Market. I 
was told by a young man belonging to the Market and 
doing business there, that the revival had reached some 
young men there of a particular class, and pulling out 
a list of names, ‘ There,’ said he, ‘ is a list whom we have 





* “ Noon Prayer Meeting.” 
t “ Power of Prayer.” 
2H 
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been praying for in different praying circles. I have 
carried these around to the little meetings for prayer 
which we have had, and we have prayed for them one 
by one, and now all on that list are converted.’”* 

We have selected from these books the cases that we 
could bring into the shortest compass. We can only say 
that this whole development of the revival is wonderful, 
and that any one who can doubt the power of prayer, 
in view of all that has transpired for a year past, is not 
capable of being convinced of anything by moral evi- 
dence. 

The sovereignty of God has been wonderfully illus- 
trated in this work. Strange scenes have been witness- 
ed. There is something unusual, almost romantic in 
many of the demonstrations of the Revival. It has 
been so in Philadelphia. Take two or three illustra- 
tions from Mr. Duffield’s tract : 

“ On Friday afternoon of the same week in which the 
meeting was first held in the large room at Jayne’s 
Hall, a meeting was appointed at a church in the north- 
ern part of the city. The large lecture room, capable 
of holding some five hundred persons, was crowded. 
The number of requests for prayer was so great, that 
the reader only looked at them with wonder, and did not 
pretend to read them. ‘ Doubtless,’ said he, ‘we all 
feel just in the same way for our unconverted friends 
and relatives. For my own part, I must ask you to 
pray for my four sons.’ ‘ For my two sons and a daugh- 
ter,’ said a second. ‘For my father,’ said a third. 
‘For my husband,’ said a lady; and thus in ‘less than 
three minutes, a hundred similar requests were pre- 
sented throughout the whole room. ‘Then, as with one 
accord, the entire congregation lifted up their voices and 





* “ Power of Prayer.” 
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wept together. A young lady, converted in the meeting, 
only stopped her minister to say, ‘Now I must go home 
and tell mother!” 

Has the reader heard the story of the euchre party? A 
number of young men met at saloons or at each others’ 
houses, to play cards and drink brandy. For some time 
they had met every afternoon. Two of them became 
seriously impressed, and one of these two had the party 
appointed at his house. When they had assembled, in- 
stead of the cards, they found a Bible and hymn-book, 
and the two friends asked permission to hold a prayer 
meeting. From that time, it continued asa prayer meet- 
ing, increased in attendance sometimes to a hundred. 
Nearly all the original members were converted, and at 
one meeting, it is stated by one who was present, that 
eight conversions took place in a single night. We have 
seen his written account, stating this latter fact. The 
meeting is still continued, and is a source of great good. 

The number of conversions in Philadelphia alone has 
been stated, after receiving reports from the various de- 
nominations, at ten thousand. Our own impression is, 
that this is considerably beyond the truth. But even 
this statement will show that a great work has been 
done. ‘There would be no verisimilitude in it, if the 
work had been a slight one. 

The revival has made its way into a number of the 
cities, towns, villages, and neighborhcods of the country, 
and has, to some extent, spread abroad to other lands. 
As an example, it is stated that in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, when they heard of the wonderful work of grace, they 
appointed a daily union prayer meeting at a venture. 
“ We did not know how it would work. We did not 
know that anybody would come. At our very first 
meeting, a wife asked the prayers of the meeting for 
her unconverted husband. All at once a stout burly 
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man arose and said,‘I am that man. I want you to 
pray for me!’ As soon as he sat down, in the midst of 
sobs and tears, another man arose and said, ‘I am that 
man, I want you to pray for me.’ Three, four, or five 
more arose and said, ‘ We want you to pray for us too.’ 
The Lord appeared to us, and that right early. We had 
hardly begun, and he was in the midst of us in great 
and wonderful grace. We number from four to five 
hundred conversions.” 

In many places that one travels, he hears that there 
has been more or less religious interest and many ac- 
cessions to the church. It was stated at the noonday 
prayer meeting, that the United States Steamer Minne- 
sota, carrying Mr. Reed to China, though bearing more 
than six hundred souls, was sent out without a chap- 
lain. A young man—we believe, one of the suite of Mr. 
Reed—obtained permission from the Captain to hold a 
prayer meeting on board. The Captain himself several 
times presided over it. It is stated that twenty-three 
young men of the ship have been hopefully converted. 

All estimates of the number of conversions must be 
very much guesswork, and we do not attempt it. 

Nor is it easy to say what is precisely the state of re- 
ligious feeling. The novelty has worn off from the 
union prayer meetings; but they are by no means 
deserted. About 1500 attended the Jayne’s Hall meet- 
ing last Saturday, December 11, 1858. It was the 
ordinary prayer meeting; there was no speciality about 
it. The denominational prayer meeting of our Church 
is well attended, as is, we believe, that of the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church. In New York, 
_ the plan has been recently adopted of gathering 

great audiences for Sabbath evening services at the 
Academy of Music, and at the National Theatre, Cha- 


tham street. At the last service: at the Academy, 
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holding, as is well known, many thousands of persons, 
the house was “absolutely crammed with human 
beings. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, were obliged to 
leave the house because they could not get a sight of 
the preacher, and there were hundreds more who lis- 
tened without a sight.” 

No doubt the novelty of these services attracts many, 
but still everything indicates a remarkable religious 
susceptibility. 

It is an interesting question whether this facility of 
conversion, so to speak, this absence of law-work, this 
seizing at once upon the efficacy of the atonement, 
should lead us to doubt the depth and force of this 
movement. On the whole, we cannot think that it 
should. The object of conviction is to lead the soul to 
Christ, and if the Spirit see fit to do this rapidly, at 
once, we cannot limit his power or his sovereignty. 
There is no hint that the thousands converted at once, 
and from a mixed multitude, at Pentecost, failed to live 
holy lives. ‘There is undoubtedly, a variety in the 
truths which affect the human soul, as there is in other 
departments of thought and feeling. We are not to set 
up our preconceived standards of divine influence ; we are 
to follow the leadings of the Spirit. We know minis- 
ters whose method of looking at conversion always 
led them to feel that no one would seek salvation un- 
less driven to it by fears of perdition, and that when thus 
thoroughly aroused, the Spirit of God opened the eyes 
of the convicted sinner to the glory of religion and the 
loveliness of the Redeemer ; and their preaching, ccntrary 
to their own inclination, conformed much to this theory, 
holding up the Cross indeed, but with the lurid back- 
ground of eternal flames. But that God can lead men to 
Christ without this, as the Israelites gazed at the brazen 
serpent and lived, we may notdoubt. Noris it unlikely 
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that men should so weary of the inanities of life, find 
themselves so utterly unsatisfied with the world, suffer 
so much from poor Cowper’s “aching void,” that they 
should eagerly seek for something satisfying. ‘Nay, as 
man is made in God’s image, however darkened it may 
be by the smoke of the pit, is it unnatural that he should 
be actually attracted as by something congenial to his 
original nature, by so beautiful an exhibition of religion 
as we now see? ‘The poor, shivering, starving beggar 
boy might well gaze by stealth, yet with longing, between 
the rich curtains into the mellow-lighted parlors of a 
happy, loving family ; and it might need no thought of 
the future, but only the sense of the present suffering, 
to make him wish, like Bunyan looking in at the mo- 
mentary opening of the gates of Paradise, “that he was 
among them.” The world is too full of sorrows, dis- 
gusts, and disappointments to be a satisfying place, and 
as men see Christians loving and enjoying religion, and 
find them so strangely fascinated with the Cross, it is 
not wonderful that they draw nigh: I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me. 

After all, is it not strange that we should be obliged 
to plead for the simple, rough Cross itself, as the power 
of God unto salvation? Surely, the efficacy is never 
ascribed in Scripture to conviction or law-work. It is, 
after all, only this: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved. We are coming back to pri- 
mitive times, only that it seems too good to be true; the 
stranger comes in and falls down at once, glorifying 
God, and we can hardly believe it. ‘The Crossis vouch- 
safed, in answer to prayer, to possess this power, and we 
can hardly believe it. Wherever Christ went, virtue 
went forth of him; and yet he told us that it was ex- 
pedient for the Church that he should go away, that the 
Comforter might come, for this is the dispensation of the 
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Spirit, and wherever that Spirit should come there should 
be living power—and living power there is, if we could 
only believe it. 

Faith, if we only had it, can do anything; and just 
in proportion as we have faith, these wonders appear. 
Instead of doubting them, let us be childlike, and go for- 
ward into the light and glory of ever increasing spiritual 
wonders. Onward, stillonward! Why not? We are 
not straitened in God. No word of His forbids our 
widest expectation: on the contrary, every promise 
urges to wider and still wider hopes; nothing is extra- 
vagant with such transcendent factors. God, Christ, 
the Infinite Spirit, Eternity, Omnipotence, Heaven, 
Hell, Immortal Spirits—it is with and among these that 
we are working. ‘The glorious and tender Spirit of God 
is all around us like an atmosphere, and wherever we 
will we may have Omnipotent power. It is as easy for 
him to subdue a soul, myriads of souls, at once, as by a 
long process. If Jesus said at once, Thy sins are for- 
given thee; this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise, 
so may the blessed Spirit; the very air of heaven may 
be brought down by him and pervade all spirits at once, 
and instantly dead souls may be alive. 

There is one test of the genuineness of the revival, 
which is not yet as satisfactory as we could wish. If it 
were anything like as powerful as many of the publica- 
tions on the subject make it to be, would there not be 
more substantial proofs of it in society itself, and in sac- 
rifices for Christ? Dr. Prime’s book, the “ Power of 
Prayer,” uses the following language: “The whole land 
received the ‘spiritual rain.’ . . . ‘The Northern, Mid- 
dle, Western and Southern States were moved as by one 
common, mighty influence. The spirit of the revival 
spread everywhere, and seemed to permeate every nook and 
corner of the great Republic. ‘The numbers converted 
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were beyond all precedent. This ‘ great awakening’ 
surpassed the former [in New England] in all tts aspects, 
It entered into all the framework of society, and per- 
meated everywhere the masses. Conversions multiplied, 
so that there was after a little, no attempt to compute 
their numbers. Over all the West and South, it ex- 
tended almost everywhere. It was a sublime spectacle 
. not in one place, but in-every place, when all the 
land seemed to be moved by one common impulse.”* 

We have no doubt that this is very greatly exaggera- 
ted—very far indeed beyond the truth. We do not be- 
lieve that the work has been anything like so extensive 
or so powerful as the author, in his enthusiastic style of 
writing, has here described it. If it were, it would show 
itself in such an influence upon society, as would make 
the earth almost millennial. 

But what has there yet been which is so remarkable 
in society? We know that it is too soon to look for 
the full effects of the work. But has the spirit of the 
union meeting passed into the common intercourse of 
mankind? Is there anything like the primitive spirit 
among the rich,the middle classes and the poor in their 
relations to each other? Is there anything like a tho- 
rough and general consecration of property to God, any- 
thing like the spirit which held all things in common? 
We must look at this business practically. "We must be 
a little hard in doing so. There are four great powers 
in America: religion, money, politics, the usages of 
society, It shows us how much we have to do, even in 
the midst of our thanksgiving, that three fourths of these 
interests are so slightly affected by the revival. It is, 
too, a sad fact that crime is almost as rampant as ever. 

While we rejoice, then, in this great work, we consider 





* « Power of Prayer,” 47 sq. 
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it still as merely the large drops before the shower, in 
comparison with what the world needs and must have, 
to introduce anything like millennial glory. 

We often ponder, over and over, those words of John 
the Baptist: Hr sHALL BAPTIZE YOU WITH THE HoLy 
GHOST AND WITH FIRE. It seems to be the keynote of 
the Gospel dispensation. Might we fill our souls, in 
conclusion, with some portion of the Great Idea of the 
forerunner? What is this baptism of fire? 

Fire, as we image it, is purifying; it burns up our 
corruptions. God is a consuming fire. He cannot bear 
our filth and vileness. So the Lord Jesus baptizes us 
with fire. He puts us into the furnace. The white 
heat kindles upon us, and we are made pure. 

Fire is separating. It drives off those who are out- 
side of its influence. It burns around in a circle out- 
ward from the people of God. The fire of Jehovah de- 
scended upon Elijah’s altar, and separated between him 
and the priests of Baal. It came down on Abel’s offer- 
ing, and separated him from Cain. This ordeal by fire, 
Christ tries upon his people, and if they are full of faith 
they walk unscathed with him in the furnace heated 
seven times hot, and the smell of fire does not pass upon 
their garments; while the wicked cannot come near its 
mouth without being consumed. The white glow is 
the breath of life to them, but utter destruction to those 
who cannot breathe it. So would heaven be to the un- 
regenerate. The golden pavement would consume their 
feet; the light of the Uncreated Throne would scathe 
their eye-balls, the pearly gates and the precious stones 
of the walls, 

dissolved in ever during light, 
would hem them in as with a barrier of living fire. No 
mortal man could live there unless first baptized by fire 
by the Son of God. 
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Fire is heat. So every child of God is aglow with 
celestial flame. It passes from heart to heart, and kin- 
dles wherever it touches. A cold religion is good for 
nothing. We must have one that will diffuse a genial 
warmth everywhere. The world is a cold place, and God 
the Saviour kindles his burning altar, that the numb 
nations may be warm. Wherever there isa poor frozen 
sinner, take him to your heart ; warm him into feeling; 
chafe his chilled limbs—there is a fiery baptism in you 
and upon you to do this. 

Fire is bright. As shines the sun by day and the stars 
by night, so radiates the Church over a dark world. 
Upon your forehead, Christians, beams the opal-light of 
Christ’s baptism. He put his hand into the intensest 
fire and placed it on your forehead. No Cross, no Crown. 
Mind not the pain of that fire, so your forehead flames 
like the Morning Star upon a world of darkness. It 
matters not if you burn, so that you give out light. Pour 
in its living streams upon an opake world. “ Piled on 
the steep,” let your love-lighted watch-fire blaze the live- 
long night of darkness and despair, that the tempest- 
tossed mariner may see it and be saved. As the signal- 
fires flamed of old from peak to peak, so let one brother 
catch the fire from another, until the whole Church is 
“one unclouded blaze of living light.” Ye are the light 
of the world. 

Fire, if not life, is essential to it. Without heat we 
die. So we are baptized with life by the Lord of life. 
As he came to Lazarus, so we come to dead sinners with 
power to raise them from the dead. For we are bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost and with fire. We have 
often paused in solemn wonder over that narrative, how 
the dead man thrown into the cavern where lay the 
mouldering bones of Elisha, so soon as he touched one of 
them, lived. It is very wonderful. The prophet had been 
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baptized with fire. very Christian should be thus 
“ vital in every part.” Never should a dead sinner even 
touch a Christian without feeling the life of Christ flow- 
ingoutfromhim. Paul put life into the dead Eutychus, 
but it was more wondrous still, that he put eternal life 
into the soul of Timothy. O Christian! you can do 
a greater thing than work physical miracles; you can 
put life into a dead soul which will be immortal, for your 
baptism is the power of God, and the red heats of im- 
mortality are yours. 

Fire is power. Only suppose a spark to kindle in the 
middle of a city and to be fanned by the wind. East, 
west, north, and south, it spreads, and the whole city lies 
in black ashes. There is no limit to the power in Chris- 
tian hearts, for Omnipotence is theirs. This Revival, 
during its whole progress, has been but one continued 
illustration of the power of prayer. ‘The Almighty has 
seemed to say, To humble faith I will deny nothing. 
That greatest of all things, the salvation of souls, shall 
be granted to you. 

And fire is love. Love illimitable and unending. 
This is the crowning glory of the Revival, and proves its 
genuineness, It is everywhere love. It fulfills all law 
and is a law itself. Love controls us all. ‘“ With 
no imperfection?” asks the reader. Oh, yes! with 
much imperfection ; yet still the soft and lambent fire 
of love plays all around us, love steeped in grateful 
tears. Above all revivals, this is one of love and tender- 
ness. And hence it is of God, for God islove. God grant 
that it may go on in the same spirit until it blends with 
millennial glory—the glory of love then, and with hea- 
venly glory—the glory of brighter and softer love there. 

We end as we began, in all these thoughts of revival, 
HE SHALL BAPTIZE YOU WITH THE Hoty Gost AND WITH 
FIRE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1—HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
By Tuomas Cartyte. In four volumes. Vols. I. and II. pp. 485, 556. New 
Work: Harpers. 1858. 


AN English periodical sums up its opinion of Carlyle, by the 
statement that he is one of the first wits and poets of the age, but 
entirely unreliable as a moralist and politician. We are much 
inclined to adopt this statement. 

We have been inclined to write an extended Review of Carlyle, 
and of this work, and we may still do so when the whole is finished. 
Meanwhile, let the reader take the following sketch : 

The style is the characteristic one of Cromwell and the French 
Revolution—not so much exaggerated as the latter. The descrip- 
tions have the same power and picturesque force, and some of the 
same faults; among others, the curious tendency to the iteration 
of a fancy that had struck the Author. 

He begins with Brandenburg and the Hohenzollerns in the year 
928. Brandenburg comes from Brannibor, a chief fortress of the 
Wends, taken by Henry the Fowler. Some say it means “ Burg 
of the Brennes,” others “ Burg of the Woods,” though both are 
uncertain. He passes to Prussia, which means bordering on Rus- 
sia, or, a3 some say, on a small river called Reussen. The inhab- 
itants were a mixed race of Sorbic Wends, Letts and Swedish 
Goths. St. Adalbert—Albert, Bright in Nobleness—first endea- 
vored to convert them, and was martyred there in 997. 

Hohenzollern lies far south in Suabia, not far north from Con- 
stance, near the springs of the Danube. It, perhaps, means, the 
high or elevated place of taking toll or custom About 1170, 
Conrad of Hohenzollern began the successes of the family by seek- 
ing his fortune under the celebrated Barbarossa. 

Thus he traees the origin of all the branches of the family of 
Frederick for nearly three hundred pages- before we come to the 
birth of the prince. From this point every particular in relation 
to Frederick or his family, or anything which has the remotest 
bearing upon him, is traced. At the end of the second volame— 
there are to be four in all—he has just become king. 
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The “apprenticeship” of Frederick, under his strange father, 
was very severe. Mr. Carlyle does probably more than justice to 
the old king, there being something about him which falls in with 
the historian’s idea of a dumb, inarticulate hero. The character of 
the young prince is not made very interesting, except from the 
gleams which fall upon it from the future. 

The volumes, though a little prolix, are absorbing in their inte- 
rest. Theindustry expended is amazing, and the manner in which 
an interest is thrown around dry and forgotten details is, in a word, 
Carlyleian. Everybody, of course, will read the book. 





IL—NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, as together Constituting the 
One System of God. Hy Horace Busunett. New York: Charles Scribner, 
1858. Pp. 528. For sale in Philadelphia by Smith, English & Co. 

Tuts is the most orthodox of Dr. Bushnell’s works ; not that we 
approve of everything in it, but the general drift is to be held wise 
and good. As to its originality, that is another question. The 
idea of the work is that, so far from material nature including, in 
any way, mind within it, or overtopping or overpowering mind, the 
soul stands out as utterly above, and totally different from nature. 
But all this is included in Coleridge’s dictum, that the will of man 
is supernatural. 

It is, however, of great importance that men should be made to 
see this, and thus the shallowness of the natural philosophers and 
mere scientific men be exposed. The infidelity of our time grubs 
in matter. We hope that everybody will read Dr. Bushnell’s book, 
and get such a position from which to look at the universe, as will 
prevent any one from ever including in its machinery the living will 
of the Almighty, angel or man. 





III.—DISCOURSES ON COMMON TOPICS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
PRACTICE. By James W. Atexanpver, D. D. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner, 1859. Pp. 463. For sale in Philadelphia by Smith, English & Co. 


Dr. ALEXANDER is an excellent sermonizer. His characteristic is 
not so much any special originality as a mingling of sweetness and 
spirituality. There is much delicacy of conception and a gentle- 
manlike elegance, while, at the same time, all is sufficiently plain 
and clear. Dr. Alexander avoids the affectations of the time, and 
his affectionateness and concrete taste preserve him from dryness. 
It will do our friends much good to read these sermons, and we 
hope that they will accomplish it. 
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IV.—_THE TYPES OF GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Devel- 
ment of Human Nature in the world within and without, and in the Dispen- 
sations. By AnpRew Jukes. London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Loncmans 

‘ anv Roserts. 1858. Pp. 407. 

BEAUTIFULLY printed on fine linen paper, the English editions are 

a delight to a lover of books. But we regret to say that our praise 

of this one must terminate there It is fanciful to the last degree, 

and the interpretations utterly unreliable. This is the more melan- 
choly that an evangelical spirit tries to struggle through a mere 
mass of false allegory. 





V.—A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH SCHOOL-LEXICON, on the basis of the 
Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Incersuev. By G. R. Crooxs, D. D., 
late adjunct Professor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College, and A. 
J. Scnem, A. M., Professor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickinson 
College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 


Latin Lexicography, availing itself of the many important re- 
sults attained in the department of classic philology in general and 
Latio philology in particular, has assumed, within the last twenty- 
five years, a highly scientific character. Lexicography itself, as a 
distinct branch of literature, can claim no earlier date than the 
later middle ages. But the appearance of the first of the four 
volumes of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon, in 1834, marked the 
beginning of a thoroughly scientific era in the history of Latin 
Lexicography. In that work, it received its present recognized 
scope and elements, such as the grammatical, the etymological, the 
synonymal, the historical or chronological, the technical, the statis- 
tical and the exegetical. All these are treated with remarkable 
clearness and precision, but the exegetical, by far the most import- 
ant and characteristic element in this science, received at the same 
time a logical form and a genetic development in the arrangement 
of its definitions. 

The present work has the same comprehensive scope and the same 
philosophical arrangement of the significations derived from the 
primary or radical meanings, but it has its own peculiar features 
and points of excellence which adapt it to the wants of the student, 
the convenience of the teacher, and the habits of the scholar. In 
unfolding the various meanings, the etymological or, when known, 
the radical meaning, is taken as the point of departure, with which 
the several derived or metaphorical meanings are connected in a 
systematic order. This is more natural than to make the most gen- 
eral signification the centre, around which are grouped those which 
are rarer; and at the same time a generic development, which 
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shows the relations of the derivatives to their primaries and to 
each other, is a valuable assistance to the memory, and an uncon- 
scious introduction to logical habits of thought. The mass of ci- 
tations which encumber the page of many lexicons, distract the eye 
and impede the researches of the student. These are here dis- 
missed or are retained only so far as is indispensable to illustrate 
the simplest definitions. Those words also which are found only 
in writers subsequent to what has been called the Silver Age, and 
particularly in those of the Patristic and Mediwval periods, are 
omitted as useless to ninety-nine out of a hundred students who 
are seldom introduced to these writers during their scholastic course. 
The treatment of synonyms is likewise fuller, clearer, and in a more 
satisfactory form than in any other Latin-English Lexicon. These 
excellences, which have for some time made this Lexicon a favorite 
among the best teachers in the gymnastic schools of Germany, have 
been increased by the American translators and editors, by the in- 
sertion of proper names, by the addition of much etymological 
matter, and by the alphabetical arrangement of adjectives derived 
from proper names. And then, as our eyes are sometimes strained 
and weakened over the small print of other Lexicons, we turn with a 
sense of great relief to the large and open type here presented. A 
happy artifice for the student’s help we also notice, in the distinc- 
tion of the leading from the rarer definitions by means of a fuller 
type. We have no doubt that many a student will welcome this 
school lexicon as a thorough, ready and expeditious aid in his efforts 
to master his Latin authors. 

{We regret that the length of some of the Articles has crowded out so many 


of our Book Notices. We will endeavor to bring them all into our next 
Number. ] 
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